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In Our Opinion 








ADULT EDUCATION TAKES STOCK 
big country. Its 
heg to fill its 
Perhaps that is why conferen- 
for 
Canadians than for any other people. 
They 


tances. 


Canada is a in- 


habitants cant n vast- 


ness, 

are even more important 
work separated by great dis 
often 


isolation. Professionals in many fields 


and in comparative 
are few in relation to the total popu- 
lation and may depend more upon 
colleagues a thousand miles away 
than upon those in their immediate 
neighborhood. Adult education is no 
exception. This national background 
may explain the peculiar flavor of 
its there 


fe eling among those 


conferences. where is a 
strong “family” 


ittending from east to west. 


his 


year. 


National Confer- 


annual 


was nol 


The 


held in Ottawa, in conjunction with 


a 
ence meeting was 
the spring meeting of the Joint Plan- 
ning Commission. In May, the West- 
ern Regional Conference took place 
Saskatoon. at the of 
Saskatchewan. St. Dunstan’s College. 
host to 
Regional Conference in 
Radio took its 
innual conference to Bristol, Quebec 


the of the Ottawa 


n { niversity 


Charlottetown. acted 
the Atlantic 


| arm 


as 


June Forum 


sand heac hes 


on 


River 


All through the spring, summer, 
fall, meetings, 
provincial, and national, will be tak- 


of 


Canada. More and more. the natural 


and 


important local. 


ing place throughout the whole 


beauty of the country used 


is as an 
important adjunct to these confer 
ences. This is noteworthy, for visits 
to these localities provide a special 
kind of 
Western and Central Canada come to 
know and love the hills, valleys and 
of the Maritimes. The 
“Lower-Canadian” concedes the 


breath-taking splendor of the Rock 
ies and the B.C. coast. The Ontarian 


education. Delegates from 


beaches 


is wrenched from his treebound ref 
uge and exposed to the wide expanse 
of Prairie. Everyone returns with a 


new view of Canada. as well a 


as 
fresh angle on his professional work. 

It is impossible to cover adequate 
ly 
ences. Each one, in itself, would pro 


vide material for 
FOR THOUGHT. 


the deliberations of these confer 


issue of Foop 
the 
the 


an 
Traditionally 
of 


“confer 


September-October number 
the 
an attempt is 


being made to bring the high-lights 


magazine has become 


ence issue. This year. 
of the conferences into focus an 
overall view of the accomplishments 
of the past year, as well as an intro- 
to the 


as 


duction 


anniversary celebra- 





tions. which will be climaxed by the 
National Conference on Adult Educa- 
tion in 1956. 


THE WELL-KNOWN COUNTRY 

This summer. the CAAI has 
many visits trom friends who 
have been travelling in Lurope Or 
elsewhere. All of them talk enthus 
iastically about, and also display. 
the educational advantages in well 
planned travel 

A forthcoming issue of Foop For 
PHoucutT will carry an article which 
history and tremen 


deals with th 


dous growth ol the “education 


through travel” movement. In this is- 
sue, there is a short report of a trip 
to the St. Lawrence Seaway. the first 
venture of a new travel association 
which has already won the support 
of some outstanding Canadian o1 
ranizations. The Council for Cul 
tural Travel is not solels designed 
lor inexpensive and well-planned 
tours abroad In addition, it will 
explore and pioneer in providing 
ing new travel opportunities within 
Canada itself People from Central 
Canada will be aided to dis 
Atlantic 
Provinces. Those wishing to follow 
the old adage “Go West young man’ 
will be aided to do so. Best of all 


cover the beauties of the 


there will be an opportunity to meet 
people as well as to exclaim over 
glorious scenery. 

In welcoming this new organiza 


lion and in urging koop For 


lHot GUT re iders to come to tts sup 


port, the prediction is made that the 


Council for Cultural Travel will con 
tribute greatly to making Canada 


“The Well-Known Country 





Coutributors 


Mr. M. S$. Woodside, whose thought- 
ful article on the function of the 
voluntary services has been included 
to mark the current Red Feather cam- 
paign, is Dean in the Faculty of Arts 
and Special Lecturer in Greek and 
Roman History, University College, 


University of Toronto 


Dr. Murray G. Ross is Associate 
Professor in the School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto. His special field 
is community organization and he has 
wide, first-hand experience in com- 
munity work, both in Canada and 
abroad. We are proud that Dr. Ross 
is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the CAAE 


Those readers who might wish more 
detailed accounts of the Regional 
Conferences reported in this issue may 
write to Mr. Bramwell Chandler, 
Director of Adult Education, P.E.1. De- 
partment of Education, Charlottetown, 
and Mr. A. J. Wirick, Department of 
Extension, University of Saskatche- 
wan, Saskatoon. Dr. Kidd's report is 
available from the CAAE, 113 St 
George Street, Toronto, and the Farm 
Radio Forum Annual Report may be 
secured by writing to the National 
Office at the same address 
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Atlantic Regional Conference 


LOOKING AHEAD IN THE 
ATLANTIC PROVINCES 

| woking Ahead Atlanti: 
the heme of this 
Regional C 
Association for Ad 
ilior which met at St. Dun 
stan s College. P1 tdward Island 
I work ol 
t is diffi 


where to 


~ was 
Atlantis 


il id) il 


mteren ce 


yutside irom ppel Cana 
Maritimes are a 
First. there is the 
Whether 


world in 
fact ol 
travels by car 
I= irea 

ees th 

Johr 


towering 


rising 
hospi 
Vioncton, th 

Marsh 
long. white bea h 
Between thi 
which do 
trative 


ty ' 
- Ces ) 


quiet 

flat expanse of the lantramar 
the lanti vast 
ind not 
the busy 
s of 

ld lang 


ind 


central 
led 


wate! moun 
wationist 


penetrated 


OvVisol 
Department ot bkduc itior 


ind tweed jacket as a matter of 


urse His function. even more 


dress, is 


the Ontarian! 


than 


likely to be a complete 


At the  offeial 
loud knocks interrupted the 


banquet, three 
remarks 
The City 
appeared, was without. re- 
When 
ive was granted, a gasp came from 
Into the hall 
the City 
nth 


ind 


if Charlottetown’s 
Clerk. it 


questing 


mayor, 


permission to enter. 


iat hed 
Clerk 


century cos 


trie diners 


i solemn procession 


iuthentic eightes 


me. white w tricorn two 


full 


any 


)| dress uni 
Highland 
vathering. the piper, swinging his kilt 
ind = sk his pipes. (A Puerto 
Rican observer remarked that he had 
but couldn't man 


Po the 


pro Pssio;ni 


onstables in 


form: and crown of 


irl ne 


bagpipes 
play them!) sound of 
he pipes the marched 
iround the hall to present the key of 
the City of Charlottetown to Mr 
Waldo Walsh. vice-president of th 
CAAE. Her 
the Maritimes of thi 


book and 
Another side 


ile! 


bevond anv doubt. were 
popular travel 


the tourist brochure 


of the Maritime 
iled 


gram of the conference which set up 


char 


was reve in the actual pro 


three sessions of serious deliberation 
day 


Scottish 


Dunstan s 


lor each This was clearly th 


| 
burning faith in education 


lo St had con men and 


women from each of the four pro 
nted universities 


yvinces They represt 
! 


provincial departm nis of 


farmers ind 


Hom 
Institutes. 


education industry 


fishermen s cooperalive and 
Women's 
national services such as the 
ind NEB. The Dominion De 
partment of ¢ tizenship and 


had | - at 


School. trad 
Unions 
(Bl 

Immi 
confer 


vratior red the 





that it 


and a senior 


ence so important 
chief offices 
member of his staff. Mr. John Dickey. 
Member for Halifax and 
tary Assistant to the 
l rade 


| Oorsey. 


sent its 
liaison 


Parliamen- 
Minister of 
Commerce: Dr. Eugene 
Director of the 
and the 
A. W. Matheson. Premier 
of Prine Island took 
in the program. And, most signifi- 
cant of all. Mr. R. W. 
dent of the Atlantic 
mic Council. 


QO. N. Mann 


progress 


and 

Research 
Canadian Congress of Labor 
Honorabl 
kdward part 
Ganong, Presi- 
Provinces Econo- 


Mr. 


were on hand to report 


and its Secretary. 


and to answer questions. 


onference. 
work of 
mood prevailed 
allotted 


to relaxation. The problems weigh 


Throughout the whole « 


which revolved around the 


APEC .- an 


There was no time officially 


earnest 


delegates 
laid 
on their successful solution the 


f ffort of 
pend 


ing on the minds of the 


were too aside. 


pressing to be 
since 
well de 


many years might 


As the sessions unfolded. the pe 
culiarly Maritime problems emerged: 


Federal 


Government: shifts in population and 


ambivalence towards the 
trade which had proved detrimental 
to the Maritimes: the relatively few 
mass production and processing in- 


lack of 


between the 


dustries: the sustained, co 


hesive four 


action pro- 


vinces: defeatism in 


thinking: the 


lethargy and 


collec tive desperate 
need for more electri powe! and im- 


proved 


transportation if industries 


were to be drawn to the area: and the 
stresses to which the rural commun 
Suc h 


ity was under 


subjected 


ditions. 


Speaking for the region, Profes 
sor Hugh Whalen of the University 
of New 


summary. He 


masterly 
self-help 
theme, but also pointed out (as Dr. 
did) that 
stay. He 
cooperation 


Brunswick gave a 


stressed the 
Forse, Confederation is 


here to advocated greater 


between governments 
and in private enterprise; increased 
materials. and 
those 
provinces 
(“One 

mercial development project is bet 
theses on the 


Confederation’). 


processing of raw 


more self-sufficiency in pro- 


ducts which the four can 


produce economically com 


ter than ten evils ol 


Whalen 


respon 


Ottawa. stated Professor 
would have to 
sibility for 


agreements with the Atlantic 


assume the 
revision of the tax rental 
Provin 
ces; must be made to understand the 
federal 
gional economic planning: 


adjust the tariffs which 


need for assistance in re 
and must 
force the 
Maritimes to pay heavily on imports 
from central Canada, while they are. 
at the same time, deprived of their 
natural market, the United States to 


the south. “Let's assess our problems 
then go to Ot- 
was Mr. Whalen’s advice. He 


also underlined the need for the uni- 


realistically—and 


tlawa,. 


versities to support extensive re- 


search in economic development by 


creating the institutions (non-exis- 


tent at present) which could finance 


and direct such research. 


Against this background, the con- 


ference divided on the second day 


into six discussion groups: Agricul 
Mining 
Forestry 

National 


Policies. 


and Heavy 
W oodlots. 


Regional 


ture. Fisheries. 


Industry. and 


and 


After 


Education. 


Economic intensive 





explorations of these aspects of the 
Varitime both in the 
small groups and in the general ses- 
Director of 
De- 
up 


economy. 


Henson. 
Nova 


-ducation. 


(,uy 


sions 


Adult Education. 


partment of 


Scotia 
summed 
the findings on the last morning of 
the conference. First, he emphasized 
need to view the problems of the 


Atlantic 


mitext 


Provinces in their national 
He cited the Royal 


yn as useful tool provided 


Com 
one 
the Federal Government—a Royal 
Commission had the 
1f the in-shore fishermen. 
he stated 


salvation 


ser ondly 


been 


for increased 
Many of the 
from the 


implernented only if 


the necessity 
electri 
tions coming 
could be 


resources 


power. sugges 
conference 
such 
Thirdly. 
he suggested a carefully devised plan 
f Here he touched 


Or ae h 
the whole confer- 


were developed. 


industry. 
1 point crucial fo 
ence. Economic planning could only 
foundation of 


levels of the 


understanding 


i complished on a 
all 


such 


understanding at 
populati mm. and 
about only by edu 


pl dged the 


ould be brought 
He 


cation 


support ol 


Western Regional 


DEVELOPING THE 
HUMAN COMMUNITY 
This was the theme around which 
centered the second Biennial Western 
Regional Conference of the Canadian 
Adult 
1955, at the Univer- 


Saskatoon. 


Association for kducation. 


held May 25-27 
sity of Saskatchewan. at 
Welcomed as 


outstanding 


consultants 


adult 


were 


two leaders from 


the work of the 
Atlantic Provinces Economic Council 
ind urged APEC to take the people 
into its confidence in its planning 
that 
ence members produce study material 
the work of APEC. 
finally, he stated that 


progress depended on personal, lo al. 


adult educators for 


He strongly advocated confer- 
interpreting 
Fourthiy. and 
regional, and national understanding 
effort. 
weighing all 
And so 
Atlantic 


Canadian 


and with the personal out 


the others. 


the Third 
Regional Conference of 
for Adult 
than fulfilled 


“to bring together work- 


ended Bien 
nial 
the 


Kducation. It had more 


Association 


its purpose 
ers in adult education and interested 
citizens in the four Atlantic Provinces 
and to give the opportunity for an 
exchange of views and discussion of 
matters of common concern.” It had 
indeed brought together the people, 
their elected representatives, and the 
technical introduce’ to 
them the 


Council. 


experts to 
Atlantic 
the 
better things in the 


Provinces Kcon 


omic new, encouraging 


for years 


hope 


to come. 


Conference 


| ast: J. Roby 


Canadian 


the 
the 


k-ducation. 


K idd. Direc tor of 
Adult 


residing in 


Association for 


who while 


Toronto it is true, may nevertheless 
be said to live in every province, and 
Murray G. Ross. of the School of 
Social Work at the University of Tor 
onto who is a well known author, lec 
and chairman of the Canadian 


Institute of Public Affairs 


turer 


which 





conducts the “Couchiching Confer 


A study of 
topic on the opening day when Sy! 
van Hillerud 
Department of Extension, University 
of Alberta, spoke on “Consort, Al- 


berta. 


communities was the 


Agricultural Secretary. 


which he briefly summarized 


as being semiarid. 


declining in 
population, lacking in local govern 
ment social life 
sper ial individual interests. 
lems faced 


based on 
| he prob- 


security. the 


and with 


were family 
stablishment of 
and the 


younger mentbers 


retirement of others, the 
puestion of a higher living standard 


and the over-all problem of inertia. 


Stuart Tweedie. Director Depart 


ment of Extension 


l niversity 
Adult Education. Univ 


cele ted a 


and 
ersity of Mani 


toba hypotheti« al 


com 


munity in a wooded grey soil zone 
ind suggested that the pertinent ques 
tion perhaps was not so much a ques- 
tion of soil as of the 
the founders If 
Lurope, the settlers 


solid, hard-working. 


influence of 
Northern 


were probably 


from 


co-operative, in 
terested in education and willing to 
accept responsibility. If from South 
ern Lurope, excluding certain areas, 
inhabitants might be land owners for 
the first time, be non-cooperative, in 


in soil yield not in hu- 
values of 


terested only 


man the community 


The Melfort area was selected by 
Adult Education Repre 
Saskatchewan Department 
This black soil region 
had long been recognized as one of 
the most fertile in the West, the ten- 
dency toward larger farms involving 


lim Ryan. 
sentative, 


of Education 


a declining and absentee rural popu- 


lation. As with other parts, Melfort 


faced an increasingly aged citizenry 
and a decline in the school popula 


Many 


and social problems were on 


tion. percentage wise. econ 
om 


the horizon. 


Gordon Selman. Assistant Direc 
tor. Extension Department, 


sity of British 


L niver 
Columbia. 


spoke on 
the metropolitan community of Van 
couver which was expected to treble 
its population in the next fifty years 


and was an area which probably 


had every imaginable type of prob 


lem. son ial economic, 


politic al. vet 


fortunately free from the encum 
brances of tradition and convention 
Professor Bill School of So 


Work. British 


Columbia. drew attention to the lone 


Dixon. 
cial University of 
liness of living in a large crowd and 
to the fact that faced the 


problem of increasing population al 


\ ancouvetl 


the same time that many of the other 
areas studied faced depopulation. 
Workshop followed 
after Murray Thomson, Acting Diree 
tor. Adult Education Division, Sask- 
atchewan Department of Education, 


dise ussion 


had divided the delegates into small 
buzz groups. In plenary session the 
back, sug 


factors as of 


representatives reported 
gesting the following 
vital significance to workers wishing 
to develop an area. 


A. Knowledge of community 


1. Economic and geographical. 
The income level. the size of 
weather 


an economi unit, 


and road conditions. 
Population characteristics 
(a) age 

(b) mobility 

(c) ethnic distribution 
(d) religious affinity 





The complexity of modern 


society, with so many agen- 


cies struggling for the mind 
of the citizen 
j The educational level. 


» Community organizations. 


6. Community communications. 


Ky owls dye 


attitudes. 


of settled behavior o1 


The chief problems of many com 


munities were apathy and inertia. 


with pe rhaps many organizations but 
too few people taking 


part, inter 


locking directorates and polarization 


of lead rship Practical suggestions to 
such conditions included the 
ari ol 


ywnition and co 


remedy 
responsibility. volun 
teer re ordination of 


ictivities 


A; aclio 


with the 


should 


de fie wencies 


poles start 


needs and 
i! idequae es of the population. 
kducation can begin with the 


economic as the most pressing, 
then through group action to the 
development of the informed, in 
telligent participating — citizen, 
fuller and 


more abundant life for all 


Professor Murray Ross. School 
Work l niversity of Tor 

spoke May 26th. on 
{pproaches to Community 


three 


with the final objective. 


Social 


onto who 
J arious 


u ork 


designated 


emphasized which he 
The specific approach 
The multiple approach 
The process approach 

There 


uur time on 


Is increasing emphasis in 
the multiple approach 
with technical assistance teams in all 


parts of the world. Nearer home this 


approach could be seen at the town 
of Iroquois, which due to the St 
Lawrence Seaway plans, had to be 
moved to a new site. Here there was 
no involvement of the population and 
the movement was hardly a success, 
as indeed one could imagine seeing 


that it was an imposed one. 


With the process approach the 


planner is not concerned with start- 


ing a particular program, but with 


vetting people to identify real con 


cerns and so to work together. The 


community investigates the kind of 


problems bothering them and_ then 


starts moving towards their elimina 


tion. In all probability there can be 
no significant unless it 


from. the 


program 
comes people themselves 


lorce cannot successfully be used, 


there must be a desire for a change 
much 
community. We 


have to be patient and believe peopl 


We sometimes try to put too 


pressure on the 


have potentialities and will strive 


when they feel that they have prob 


lems that concern their own lives 


Apathy could be overcome by strong 


motivation such as recognition of 


the problem. People resist change 


unless there is discomfort and a 


basic policy could focus discon 
tent on a particular problem. There 
must also be an organization to take 
the lead in order to develop common 


friendly feel 


ing must prevail among members. or 


understanding: warm 


communications will be limited. 


Professor Bill Baker. 


: 
Saskatchewan Royal Commission on 


Chairman. 


Agriculture and Rural Life. in sum 
ming up the small group discussions 
endorsed the 


whit h unanimously 


process approach, said it was grati- 





fying to know we were not 
We did not 
with the avowed intention 
of getting it out of difficulties 
We did not take over a problem. We 
believe in the 


final 


selves, 


Hnposti- 


tion-minded move into 


an area 


free evolution and 


wisdom of the people them- 
realizing the fact that demo 
processes are 


crate slow. 


One these 
that 
the need for a training center for full 
adult 


recognized and that a committee be 


concrete result of 


deliberations 


was a resolution 


time workers in 


education be 


established representative of the four 
Western 


a center The 


provinces, to plan for sur h 
delegates were in full 
this 


committer 


ivreement on resolution and a 


basi includ- 


was set up 
ing representatives from the provin 
cial Departments of Agriculture, Uni 
Wheat Pool, Home 


Joint Planning Com 


versity Extension 
ind School. the 

mission. Trade Unions, Chambers of 
Commerce Farmers’ 


Agri ul 


(,rain Growers. 


lL nion. and Federation of 


ture. 


Miss Marian Gilroy. Regional Li- 
Albert, 
some helping and hindering factors 


in adult education on Phursday after 


br irian. Pr ince 


summed up 


noon and rated such facts as the use 


of the process method, the utilization 


of Royal Commission Reports, volun 


teer workers 


co-ordinating commit 


tees improvements in communica 


tion as among those factors that 


helped, while on the 


negative sid 


were continued mobility. overlapping 
lack of li- 


the great interest in 


ol agencies. apathy, 
facilities. 
and the 


legate responsibility. 


brary 


sport, unwillingness to de- 


The 


Training 


question of “Leadership 


was aired on Friday 
morning when Don Cameron, Direc- 
tor, Department of Extension, Uni 
versity of Alberta spoke. He was fol- 
lowed by John Friesen and Les Stutt. 
Organiza 
Department, Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool. It was agreed that the 
adult education worker might well be 


following 


Superintendent, Country 


tion 


one who had some of the 
interests: 
Arts 


spec ialization 


General 
later 


1. Graduation in 
course. with 


in social sciences or agriculture 


field. 


Inservice training 


or other 


The personality for the job which 
would mean: 
(a) A genuine liking for people 


(b) An adult 


tion 


interest in educa- 
(ce) Diplomac \ 

(d) Ability to express himself 
(e) Sense of humor 


(f) High 1.0. 


The role of the voluntary worker 


was also examined. 


The 


ended with a 
banquet at which the Hon. Selwyn 
Lloyd. Saskatchewan Minister of 


Education, spoke. 


( onferen e 





CAAE 


Annual 


Meeting 


HUMAN INTEREST 
Pe yple 


matter how intensely advance publi 


make any conference, no 


city emphasizes speec hes and the ex 
For. after all. there 


beings to con- 


( hange of ideas. 


must first be human 
struct or deliver the speer hes and to 
and 


media to the 


conceive the ideas (visual aids 


mass communication 
contrary). And long after speech or 
forgotten. the 


enyoyve d 


idea may have been 


people 
rere mbered. 
The 


years 


met and may he 


outstanding personality of 


this annual meeting was Dr. 
Vargaret Read. distinguished British 
inthropologist. On this side of the 
where Dr. Read is 


known that she is in England, she is 


ocean, less well- 


famous 
Read is 


after 


frequently confused with a 


American counterpart. Dr. 
philosophic al about this. years 
of smiling a polite contradiction to 
innumerable surprised comments, 
“Qh. you mean you re the Dr. Mar- 


gvaret Mead!” 
Dr. Read’s home base is the Uni 
Institute of 


versity of London's 


Education, in Malet Place, within easy 
hailing distance of the sprawling 
British Museum. Her bright. 
modern oflices. decorated 


African 


situated in 


airy. 
with beau- 


tiful examples of arts and 


cralts. are London’s one 
real “skyscraper.” Here she adminis- 
education 


Areas. lo it 


from 


ters the Department of 
in Tropical come 
countries; 
Gold Coast. 


unfamiliar 


students 
African 


braving the 


many 
girls from the 
London 
winter in simple cotton dresses and 
thin 


their 


coats, gay bandanas covering 


intricately braided hair: or In 
desecrated by 


coats: a Mo 


tun 


dian women in saris, 


the same mcongruous 
missionary in long 


colorful list 


hammedan 
folded 
Is endless. 

lo her 
students. Dr 


and turban. The 


world cross-section of 
Read brings nue h more 
than knowledge. Every great teacher 
teaches through his own personality 
and Dr. Read is no exe eplion. To the 


bleak 
Institute she 


large ind somewhat lecture 


brings 


Not once 


rooms of the 


both warmth and tolerance 





loes she 


superior 


one culture is 
When she 


an illustrative example from African 


that 


to another ; 


infer 
uses 
society, which may seem amusing to 
English, American or Commonwealth 
students, she is careful to balance it 
with a comment on 


British 


may 


same as per t of 


national behavior which 


well convulse the Africans with 


mirth! 


On one dark, damp, miserable day 
London, Dr. 


peared before her students with an 


in post-war Read ap- 


invitation. The University of London 


was asking them to an official re 
ception. The printed cards read “for- 
mal dress optional.” Dr. Read, with 
rare tact, was aware that this might 
not be clear to students from far 
corners of the world. In simple Eng- 
lish phrases she explained what the 
added that the 
should be 


what 


function meant and 


reference to dress inter- 


preted as “come in have. 


| he 


you 


important thing is to come.” 


On another equally disagreeabl: 
day of that Read 


was invited, with some trepidation, 


same winter. Dr. 


by two Commonwealth students to 
and the a slight 


repayment for her generous help with 


dinner theater, as 


theses. Dr. Read appeared carry- 
brief 
consultation al the 
Foreign Office. Although she 
bad cold and should obviously 
bed 


schedule, she 


ing her heavy case, straight 
from a 
had a 
have 
hame in after a 


been at heavy 


day's made her two 
students feel that there was nothing 
do than 


with them and enjoy a play. 


else she would rather dine 


These are some of the lessons Dr. 


Read teaches her students. This year. 


Northwestern 


Lniversity, where Dr. Read was guest 


American students at 
lecturer, were privileged to attend her 
classes. And, in addition to her lec- 
turing, Dr. Read has accepted many 
been 


L NESCO 


assignments abroad and has 


called 


and other 


upon frequently by 
United Nations organiza- 
tions for advice on educational prob- 
She 


taken a keen personal interest in the 


lems all over the world. has 


problems of the Carribean, where a 


new Commonwealth Federation is 
soon to be established. As adviser to 


the University College at Kingston, 


Jamaica, she has been responsible 


for having Canadians sent to Jamaica 
to assist in developing library and 
educational services there. 

This 
CAAE 


hear at the annual dinner. Dr. Read 


was the whom 


speaker 
members were fortunate to 
spoke simply and with deep under- 
standing about the community devel- 
opment projects which are going on 
in many primitive areas at the village 
level and conducted by the people 
themselves, with outside technical as- 
sistance. It was characteristically Dr. 
Read, when she related with a touch 
story of the 
bands of Africa. It was also typical 
that she 


the feeling that it was altogether fit- 


of humor. the brass 


conveyed to her audience 
ting and right for African villages to 
raise and spend money on these pro- 
jects, if such were their wish. 
While in Ottawa, Dr. Read 


with individuals, including a 


met 
many 
group concerned about the problems 
of the North American Indians. Thus 
both and the CAAE 


fited from the visit of this renowned 


Canada bene- 


scholar and great English lady. 
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DIRECTOR’S REPORT 

The 
tablished as a 
life of North America, is a time both 
for taking stock and for looking to 
the future. The Director’s report ful 
fills both functions. 

Dr. Kidd first reviewed the gener- 
of the CAAE in 
the goals forth in 
of 1935. He then 


drew particular attention to some of 


Conferen e., now firmly es- 


ritual in the cultural 


al activities 
light of 


or iginal 


set 


charter 


the specific achievements of the past 
year. 

“In addition to general functions 
the CAAE has engaged in many spe- 
cial projects, specific in purpose and 
designed for a selected public and for 
a fixed period of time. Some exam- 
ples are: 
rhe 


been 


(a) demonstration project 


Alan 


Thomas. Dise UssiOn programs with a 


that has conducted by 


liberal rather than a vocational pur- 
pose have been tried out with select 
ed groups. This project was financed 
by the Fund for Adult Education. 
(b) A day’s Conference arranged 
by the Joint 


on the teaching of French, and on 


. : 
Planning Commission 


recent trends and developments in 


French Canada. 


: 
(c) Planning and organizing (in 


collaboration with representatives of 
other organizations) a low-cost, edu- 
cational travel organization. 

id) Week 
the Chautauqua Institute about which 
the FINANCIAL Post 
“The Canadian 


Canada arranged at 


said editorially: 


Adult 


Association for 


Education. which organized this spe- 


= 


cial program, is to be congratulated 
on a first class job in national public 


relations. 


the 
the 


Public 


with 


ie) 


meetings arranged in 


connection Citizens’ Forum in 
such centers as Winnipeg, Vancouver, 


Kingston, Ottawa. 


(f) Planning, arranging and con- 
ducting the film program for the In 
of Social 


ternational Conference 


W ork. 


the 
tour of education- 


to} 
— 


ments for 
al leaders from Nova Scotia and New 


Srunswick. 


Assisting in arrange- 


a study 

who travelled together 
through several provinces and Ameri- 
can states to observe and study adult 


education conducted — in 


} 


ac hools. 
the W. 

(h) 
shops in such cities as Vancouver. 
Windsor, Kingston, London, to help 


local organizations plan for more ef 


programs 


This tour financed by 


K. Kellogg 


ol = 


was 


Foundation. 


Arranging community work- 


fective use of television.” 
After this 


complishments, Dr. Kidd turned to 
the future. 


review of recent as 


“In the past adult education has 


been and invigorated by 
many influences. There the 
study circles and folk high schools 
the 


workers’ 


shaped 
were 
of Seandinavia. and church 
adult 


classes of England. On this continent 


schools and tutorial 
educational efforts for immigrants or 
associated with various protest move- 
workers 
adult 


study. So did agriculture and uni- 


ments among farmers and 


created a strong impetus to 
versity extension programs. Changes 


in technology and communication 
brought many new kinds of program 


resour;©rces., 
“Most 


perimental work in xroup dynamics 


1] 


recently has come the ex- 





clearer understanding of 


the 


bringing 


some of ways in which people 


work 


productively it 


can study and more coopera- 


tively and groups 
There has also been the emphasis ol 
the Fund for Adult Education 


liberal adult education. 
ing that ‘helps the 


on 
upon learn- 
think in 


dependently and well, eliminating the 


pr rson 


passive acceptance of ready-made 


pres ribed opinions.’ 


“One cannot always be sure of 


the the 


future. 


sources of new insights in 


However. some guesses 


are 
possible. Adult education may profit 


richly, if it will, from what some 


of the teachers of speec h and modern 
ibout the 
process of learning and how one ac- 


language S are dis overTing 


quires a new tongue and begins to 


think 
vastly different enterprises going on 
in every the but all 
labelled community development, 
ought to be studied closely 


applic d to our 


with new symbols. Similarly. 


part of world. 


for what 


can be theory and 


practice, 

And one ol 
facts of the 
ur apparent slowness to grapple with 


lake the 


' 
Lawrence Seaway. tor example. 


vel the most 


dis leartening present ts 


| 


highly significant matters 


st 


Many powerful organizations, public 


and private, are studying and plan 
ning the engineering of physical as- 
pects of the project. But what about 
people and where they will live and 


they will live? Who is thinking 
ibout this? 


how 


There is a vast amount 


like TVA 


not so much 


of experience in 
the 
scientific or technical but how people 
ould be 


! onship and responsibility lor a vast 


projet ts 


where genius was 


helped to have some rela- 


and transforming force in their lives. 
Or to take another example, what 
about automation and its possible im- 


Already. in 


automated 


pact on wage-earners/ 


certain industries. equip- 
ment. given advance instructions by 
pun h cards or recording tape, can 
materials, assemble the 


process raw 


parts, correct its errors, reject or re- 
work parts that do not measure up 
to specification, and even inspect the 


What this 


mean for our economy, and for adult 


finished product. does 
education? Or. what about the great 
that is 
for 


have no present class-room or uni- 


wave of youngsters moving 


steadily forward and which we 


4 


these are sub- 
the 


versity space’ Surely 


of 


forces of adult education.” 


Kidd stated: 


twentieth 


jects study and action by 


In conclusion, Dr. 
“This is 


meeting. 


our annual 
Ours is a strange organiza- 
tion, with people in it from a hun 
dred organizations, representing in- 
terests that some assume must be in- 
evitably in collision, yet finding 
enough common ground for our pur- 
poses. We are not a powerful or @x- 


We 


Sut. 


citing organization, far from it. 
are not threatening to others. 
feel that they can meet to talk 


over problems, or plan concerted ac- 


many 


tion. at our tables. 


“This does not sound very drama- 
tic: our attributes are somewhat like 
those that 
Canada when Canadians are chosen 
for difficult tasks abroad because of 


what we 


have been ascribed to 


are not, not what we are. 
But we need not feel at all demeaned 
by this; quite the contrary. Harmon- 
izing influences are needed both in 


Canada and in the world.” 
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Mr. Raymond David of Montreal accepts the Radio-College share of the Tory Award from 
Mr. Waldo Walsh, Vice-President of the CAAE 


HENRY MARSHALL TORY AWARD : distinguished roster of names, 
“Who's won the award this vear?” headed by the National Farm Radio 


Forum in 1948: Camp Laquema 


Here is the familiar question which 
keeps the CAAE membership in a 1949). Dr. bk. A. Corbett and Dr. 
VM. M. Coady (1950). Banff School 
of Fine Arts (1951), Couchiching 
the CAAEK “to Conference (1952), Saskatchewan 
distimantched ore Wheat Pool (1953). and the Com 
adult education in Canada.” tunity Arts Council of Vancouver 

stems from D1 H Vi 
me President of the Uni e lory Award for 1955 was 
Alberta and a ploneel edu split between the Federated Women’s 
mntribu Institutes of Canada and Radio-Col 


| 
lad 


ple isant s oO} rote patior until it 


inswel iward, an annual 


I 


in eu the French language program 
ssing literature, philosophy, 

science and the arts. which has been 
ainting to be presented for the past fifteen years 
Already there ver the French network of CBC. 





The presentation to the 
Women’s Institutes of 
Radio-College was made by 
Walsh, Deputy Minister of 
for Nova Scotia 
sident of the CAAK. Mrs. H. Ellard 
of Ottawa, prominent in the Quebec 
Women’s Institutes, a¢ knowledged the 


award with a witty speer h reflecting 


Federated 
Canada and 
Waldo 
Agricul 


and Vice-Pre- 


ture 


in every word the common-sense and 
self-respect which has always char 
acterized the Women’s Institutes. Mr. 
Raymond David. of Montreal. Direc- 
tor of Radio College accepted the 
award in the name of his organiza 


tion. 


The 


are invariably 


Award 


among 


lory presentations 


the most en 
joyable features of 


any national 


As the 


oTOWwSs 


Conference or 
list of 
longer, the lor im 
this might be 
an art exhibit of the Canadian paint 


annual mee ting 
illustrious recipients 
sole suggestion 


proving yearly 


event 


ings chosen by the winners! 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
Another traditional ritual in the 
CAAE year hon- 


orary life memberships in the Asso- 


ciation on 


is the conferring of 
outstanding Canadians 
who have rendered signa! 
The 1955 


were made at the luncheon 


service to 
education. presentations 


in Carle 


ton College. Of the three recipients, 


only Senator Cairine Wilson was pre- 
sent at the long head table. Dr. M. 
W. Wallace of and Dr 
Marius Barbeau of Ottawa were both 
unable to The citations are 
es follows 


Toronto 


attend. 


“As the daughter of Senator Robert 
Mackay, Cairine Reay Mackay was born 
to politics; as the wife of a former 


Liberal M.P. and President of the Na- 


tional Federation of Liberal Women, 
Mrs. Norman Wilson achieved politics 
as the first woman senator, Cairine R 
Wilson had politics thrust upon 
her. Always for her, politics have been 
a matter of education. 


has 


“In her first speech in the Senat 
she announced her intention to listen 
and learn. Later she said that the best 
thing about being in a political post 
is the opportunity to learn about the 
country’s economy and its legislation 
By example and by precept she has 
inspired other women to educate them- 
selves for intelligent 
local, national and 
Warm-hearted and 
supported good cau 


participation in 
international! affairs 
generous, she has 
es too numerous to 
mention, but those to which she has 
given herself most devotedly are 
those whose aims are to educate women 
and young people for the building of 
a more peaceful and cooperative world 


it home and abroad 


Wilson has 


Besides being 


“Senator 
‘firsts 
woman § 


won many 
Canada’s first 
nator, she was Canada’s first 
woman delegate to the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, the first and 
only president of the League of Na- 
tion Society, the chairman of the 
Canadian National Committee on Refu- 
gees, of the Princess Alice Foundation 
of the Canadian-American Women’s 
Committee on International Relations 
We honor ourselves in making her th 
first woman to be an honorary life 
member of this Association 


“One of the 
ored and 
ever stood 
Malcolm 
great the 


can be 


most 


he love d 


respected non- 
Canadian who 
before a class, Dr. 
Wallace ha hown u 
contribution of th 
when he highest 
qualities of both mind and heart. But 
though his relationship with University 
the University of Toronto i 
and Wallace’s 
neve! 
He ha 
about the 
and he has 
might be 
reasonableness. He 
willing to put his talents to 
And 
highest 
has 


college 
how 
teacher 


possesses the 


College in 


special unique—Dr in- 


terests and enthusiasms have 


been confined to college hall 
always been concerned 
er world 
veyed it 


humane 


larg- 
him 


with what 


around sur- 
called 

has been 
many and 
has worked 
the 


not 


varied uses while he 
for the 


jects he 


standards in 
served, he ha 


pro- 
shown 
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lf harshly intolerant of human 


iInagequacies 


Inc reasingiy Dr Wallac e has felt 
for men and women 
o become informed concerning the is- 
of the day at home and abroad 
democracy may have som« 
And over the last fifteen 
has given a large part of his 
time and thought to the building of the 
Couchiching Conference on Public Af- 
fair With the end in view, he 
consented to become the first chair- 
Citizens’ Forum National 
Board and has remained an 
member. To say that Dr. Wal- 
turned to for guidance 
perplexity 
tension is no conventional flat- 
it simple truth. He has provided 
strength and a sense of humor when 
both were needed. In the words of Willa 
feel that Dr. Wallace is ‘One 
conferring a life member- 
a much-honored man, we mean 
to say a sincere thank-you 


the urgent need 


+ 


Same 


man of the 
Advisory 
active 
, 

iace Nas been 


and support at moments ol 


Cather, we 
of Ours.’ In 


ship on 


Throughout an _ illustriou 
sional career of than forty 
as Dominion Ethnologist, Marius Bar- 
beau has been ida’s most 
distinguished public servants. His ex- 


profes- 


more yeal 


one ol Can 


folklore of 
North 


researches into the 
the French-Canadians and the 
American Indians have been a model 
of fruitful industry and _ scholarship, 
and his rare talents as a teacher have 
been of special blessing to our coun- 
try. This modest and kindly man en- 
joys international renown as a great 
person, a notable scholar and a skilled 
teacher. There is no need to add to his 
greatness, but we do now pay tribute 
to it. 


| at h 
given a copy of the beautifully illus- 
trated “The Last of the Curlews” by 
Fred Bods- 


The presentation to Senator 


tensive 


honorary life member was 


the Canadian author, 
worth. 
Wilson made and the citations 
read by the Honorable D. Roland 
Michener, Q.C., M.P., and a former 


chairman of the CAAE’s 


was 


Executive 


Committee. 


At the June executive meeting of 
the CAAEK, Dr. Ault. the recently 
elected chairman, presented Dr. Wal- 


lace with his life membership. 


Joint Planning Commission 


A 


Immense 


HUGE 


steel, 


building of 
glass An 
high 


and all 


modern 
concrete and 
} 


hoard room 


tables 


with 


windows long 


conditioning This was the sel 


ting for the spring 


the Joint Planning Commission. 


meeting of 
held 
AAE annual 
The JP¢ 


assembled If} tnany 


in conjunction with the ¢ 


has. in 
differ 


Dominion 


meeting in Ottawa 
its history 
ent places. Ottawa's new 
jureau of Statistics building was sure 


of the The build 


ing itself. while awe nspiring in size, 


ly one most novel. 


reveal to the casual visitor 


IBM ( Those 
who looked behind the scenes could 
find them.) 


did not 


' 
one obvious nae hine! 


It is indicative of the 
stature of the JPC that many high- 
officials of the 
felt it worth their while both to par- 
attend the 


ing. [he morning session, chaired by 


growing 


ranking government 


ticipate in and to meet 


the indispensable and 


Walter Herbert. 
usual. to reports. Luncheon was serv- 
ed in the cafeteria of DBS (JPC dele 


irrepressible 


was devoted. as 
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gates were privileged to seated se1 


vice if} a 


There 


of conversation. 


special dining-room 


was the usual buzz 


animated 
as members caught 
up on developments since the laet 


Vion 
treal. Three brief speet hes « losed this 


meeting at the University of 
pleasant occasion. | ittingly the chiefs 
of three great National services spoke 
about the work 


institutions, Dr 


being 
their Kave 
Lamb, National Librarian, described 


educational 


done by 


the bibliographical services already 
referred to the new 
building soon to be erected. Dr. F. J 
Alcock, with 
told of the program 
the National 


available and 
enthusiasm. 
undertaken by 
Museum. The third 
speaker, Vir. Alan made his 
lirst official appearance as Curator 
of the National Gallery. He quit 
frankly, stole the Adult educa 
tors who heard him are looking for 
ward to a lively 
National Gallery 


infectious 


Jar Lis 


show 


propram 


In the 


other panel 


there was al 


of speakers on of the 


afternoon 


from the 


most provocative ever offered by the 
JPC. Dr. W. P. Steacie, head of the 
National Research Council: Dr. A. I. 
Minister of St. Andrews 
Presbyterian Church, Ottawa: 
Wilfrid Ottawa 


ist. spoke on significant 


Burnett. 
and 
Eggleston, journal 
trends ir 
Canadian national life. Lach speaker, 
an authority 


had 


and serious thought to the 


in his particular field, 
considerable 
topic. No 


better basis could nave been provided 


obviously devoted 


for program planners responsible for 
a wide variety of activities through- 


out the whole of Canada. 


And so 
JPC came to. its 


another meeting of the 


| at h 


gains in its work are apparent as this 


close. Veal 


Ottawa meeting clearly demonstrated. 
\ kind of 


Canadians in every 


national forum, where 
branch of educa 
tion can meet with the best Canadian 
minds in various fields of action and 
research, is now an accepted institu- 


tion and is used increasingly 
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Farm Forum 


Annual Conference 


DINE LODGE, (Quebec, 


was the plac e of this vear's Farm 


in the 


Bristol. 
| orue¢ ( ontlerem e 
of Pontiac 
supporter ol the 
National 


bye come a 


very heart 


ounty, always a loyal 


Forum wrogratin. 
I 
Radio 


recognized in 


Canada's Farm 
For itt) has 
stitution, a status smiled by the recent 
UNESCO study of its work. And a 
has problems 


xccepted — institutior 


diflerent 
project. 

The first of these 
the ‘charter by 


which are from those of a 


pione ering 


s to determine 
which the 
itsell Purposes must 
be continually defined and 
fined, if the institution is to 
vital and effective. 


institu 
tion regulates 
re-ce 
remain 
At this particular 
Conference, the Chairman. Dr. H. H 
Hannam. clarified the 


| 
poses of the 


present pur 
program 

|. To advance an educational pro 
gram 

good community. 
farm 
lo realize the 

good 


put something 


lo develop i 
lo support organwatroms. 


‘Here 


idealistic 


is a program that | 
into 
lo protest economu problems. 


rie 
lo ti 


sociability 


reast neighborliness and 


lo promot economi hetter 


ment. 
lo improve our own education. 


lo improve our own leadership 
abilities, 


10. To overcome isolation and lone- 
liness. 
ll. To 
projects. 
12. To 
purpose to democracy. 
In the 
was much to report on the credit side 
of the The Ontario Safety 
award in recogni- 
tion of the work done on the March 
21, 1955 topie “Safety on the High 
No. 1] 
the award to the Glanford. Ontario. 
National 


Farm Radio Forum scholarship for 


develop community action 


give vitality. direction, and 


light of these goals, there 
ledger. 


Le iple made an 


way. Point was covered by 


Farm Forum group of the 


the best action projyect—one hundred 
dollars which would be used to send 
its secretary. Mr. 
the Institute on Group Development 
it Fort Qu'Appelle, 
(August 9-19, 
Points 1. 8. 9. 


ply supported by the 


John Brigham, to 
Saskatchewan, 


and 12 were am- 


lively discus- 
sion of broadeast topics for the com 


ar. 


‘Considerable time was spent. . 


topics The conference finally 


turned over a list of fourteen topics 
several further recommenda- 
tions for the fifteenth topic to the 
National Board. The final list will be 
published in the future. It 
interesting to note that after the first 
dise vote at the Confer- 


most of the suggestions 


with 


neal was 


uSSsIOn and 
ence new 
lor topics were dropped in favor of 





The 
situation will receive further study by 
the National 


new angles to the old lopics. 


Executive.” 


On the debit side. National Farm 
like similar 


financial 


Radio Forum. 
has its 


at the provincial and county 


organiza- 
tions. worries. For 
work 
level “the majority of groups favored 
finances for 


county committees com 


farm or 
Near 
ly as many groups favored some spe- 
the 
such as a drama festival, box social. 
booth at the 
Three groups 


finane es 


ing through grants from 


yanizations and cooperatives. 


cial project by Farm Forums. 


dance. fair. and card 
games. 
that 


bership. 


ret ommended 


come from the 


mem 
“Other suggestions were to make 
of the 
fieldmen of farm organizations as fat 
possible ; felt 


for a 


use volunteer workers: use 


as while 


that 


county 


one group 


no finance Was necessary 


committee.” 
At the National level. it was moved 
“that the provinces accept the recom 


mendation of $1.50 per family. based 


on the number of families of the pre- 


vious with 


year, a final adjustment, 


if necessary, based on the number of 


families in the current year.” which 


was carried unanimously 
While the solutions offered are in 
the best of 


thinking and are certainly ingenious. 


tradition democratic 
it is obvious that the uncertainty of 
financial support will restrict severe 
ly the of 


undertaken. 


Not all the Conference 


were devoted to hard work. 


Farm For- 


um committee set up a special con- 


range and type program 


SPSS TONS 


“The Pontiac County 
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Me- 


Millan as Chairman. They arranged 


ference committee with Gordon 


for the delegates to visit several Pon- 
at Bryson Beach. 
the Ottawa 
River, a special edition of the local 


tiac farms, a picnic 


a moonlight cruise on 
newspaper The Equity, a sample of 
for 
delegate, provided copies of the Ot 
worked with 
Agricul- 


dure through Pierre Labreque in pro- 


honey and maple syrup each 


tawa daily and 


the Quebec 


papers 


Departme nt of 


viding the program for the banquet.” 


And 


united 


the conference 


delegates mn 


=) 


again 
work and play 
on the sand beaches and in the pine 
woods of the Ottawa River, giving 
fresh and 
for the effort 


months ahead. 


them renewed 


the 


ideas en- 


thusiasm in busy 


winter 


o 
oO 





Rural Adult Education 


Conference 


{ EKADERSHIP was the theme 
4 


around which representatives of 


rural organizations and government 
departments gathered last May, at the 
University of Western Ontario, Mon- 
May 28. 1955. for the first 

adult educa- 


The meeting was a development 


day. 


regional conference on 
tion. 

of the interest shown in the regional 
section of the Biennial Conference of 


the CAAE in London. May 1954. 
The 


exchange of 


was devoted to the 
the 


organizations 


morning 
information about 
programs of various 
with a special emphasis on their con- 
tributions to leadership. Representa 
Home Ontario 
Federation of Agriculture. Farm For- 
um. l ( (). Folk 
School their 
Staffa 


Center 


tives ol and School. 
larmers. 
for 
organizations. while the 
Workshop, Kohler Youth 
Program, Lambton County and Rip- 


le y 
amples of local and county work. 

Already il 
formation is developing in Canada. 
knough to make at least 


First. the nature of infor- 


Junior 


Council, reported 


Downs lips were described as ex 


exe har oe of formal In- 


us examine 
two things 


mation provided by the official media 


of newspapers, radio, television and 


print, and second what sort of in 


formation is best exchanged at con- 


feremn es 


Small group discussions about 
ol leadership and leaders 
One of the 


results indicated that as rural organi 


the nature 


ecupied the afternoon. 


zations (which have developed with 
the 
years) begin to achieve some stabil- 
the problem of leadership and 


such lrequency in past twenty 
ity 
its function has begun to concern a 
great many people. The number of 
organizations engaged in “leadership 
training is a comment in itself. One 
of the most satisfying results was the 
the 


dividuals that they 


awareness 


on many in 


part of 
were not the only 


ones faced with these problems. 


The Conference as a whole, plus 
individual suggestions in evaluation 
sheets, recommended another confer- 

two time. There 


sufficient. if 


ence in years was 


generalized, interest in 
problems of leadership to cause the 
recommend 
the 
subject through the Ontario Leader- 
Council. A 


the entire proceedings has been pre- 


evaluation committee to 


further study and activity on 


ship Forum report of 
pared and is being circulated by the 


planning committee, 


have as 
hold 


al d attend a suct essful conference a> 


It is apparent that we 


much to learn about how to 


we have to learn about leadership. 
\ regular conference can become an 
indispensable function of the work 


ol organizations in any one field or 


his 


and 


any one seemed a 


vod 


can include the host of urban organi- 


area, one 


beginning providing we 
zations in the next, it may begin to 
offer the sort of leadership for which 


so many people seek. 
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The Voluntary Services 


M. S. Woodside 


(Speer h hetore the 


1958.) 


JUNIOR 


sity 


Toro 


February | 
A member of a 

l faculty is alleged to 
once the remark | know a 
Dean so stupid that even his 
Deans are 


made 


fell W 


be ginning to notice it 


because ol oct ipational 


Perhaps 
stupidity perhaps hecause of innate 
had until 


vaguest 


recently 


this 


dulness, | 
the 
Asso tation 


quilé 


only notions about 


Howe ver. enl ohte niment 
came quickly when I read the histo: 
of the Association 
lary was ge 


' And may 


you are to 


which the Seere 


vod enough to send me 


I say 
hye complimented on 

the 
It is a grea 


in parenthesis that 


h iVvinyZ 


wisdom it nistors 
pared and written 
in itself: and an organization cat 
know in direction it 


unless it knows 


always what 


going whence 
came.) 


Your P 


might possibly discuss the 


resident suggested that | 
relation 
educatior and 
the 


volun 


ship between formal 


the willingness, or the desire. o1 
oblig 
the 
perlorming 
that 


sugvestion | 


sense ol ition, to engag 


tarily in which 


Ly pe ol 


serv ice 
ind 


she n 


you 
! 


are POnSOTINg 
vce the 


had no clear-cut ideas 


a 
confess when 
| Was obliged lo apply what | ( ill 
the The 


salutary for 


my mind to quest on 
cess has beer 
that it is by 
offer 


preliminary report on my 


am afraid 


finished. So I can only a 


reflections 
a brief prelim nary account o! a 
dialogue which I have intermittently 


been carrying on with myself. | am 


1l Hospital Social Ser 


prone to preach. | hope that 


will realize that when | appear to be 


you 


preat hing | am preaching not to you 
but to myself. | 
don't. 

I began 


subjec t by 


need it and you 


onsideration of the 


asking 
Why dees what is summed up in the 


my ¢ 
myself questions. 


yhrase “social service’ make a claim 
| 


upon us? Why 


hother 


does a human person 


about other persons, whom 
he perhaps has 
sick or 
in trouble? The 
not to be found in any peculiar char 


the 


did not begin in 


neve seen. when 


they are destitute or involved 


answer is certainly 


acteristic of twentieth century. 
the 

century. Furthermore. 
the lor which 
the twentienth century will probably 
be noted in that 


a form of unparalleled 


Social service 
twentienth 
one of things 
future histories is 
it produced 
barbarism barbarism so new 
ind so unprecedented that there was 
lor it. 
word had to be 

the deliberate 
race or The 


civilization 


no word im ou;»r 


language and 


in ugly new invent 


ed genocide mur 


der of a a people. Ger- 


mans belonged to our 


their educational system 


advanced and enlight ned: 


was 
they 
le iders in science and = holarship: 
had rank 
among the greatest of all poets and 
And the short 
lived Nazi rég 
sible for the 


of an estimated 


very 
were 
they men who 


prod iced 
composers vet. unde 
ime. they were 
cold 
million 


rid of 


respon 
blood 

human 
them. 


murdet if} 
six 
beings 


just to get 
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Other 
the 


less spectacular examples ol 
same barbarism aren't far to seek 
in our advanced twentieth century. In 
Russia. for example, and in the Neat 


East. North 


wholly exempt. The same century has 


Even America is not 
also produced unmistakable evidence 
of an outlook diametrically opposed 

U NRRA, for example, or, to bring 


the to home, the large 


matter closer 
contributions made to the 
to be 
the large volun- 
tary being by 
this to the of 


human beings. Why. within the same 


voluntary 
victims of Hurric ane Hazel. or. 
even 


more specific, 


contribution made 
Association needs 


century and within the same civiliza- 
find, find 


opposed as 


easily. 
to 


tion. can one and 


radically ideas how 


beings should treat 
Why do feel that 
titude is right and the other wrong? 
What guarantee there that other 
modern people will not adopt the at- 
titude of the barbarous Nazis? 


In 


human one arni- 


other 7? we one at 


an attempt to answer these 


questions, I turned to the past. This 


was natural for because | 


me was 
a student of his 
that the 
light on the 
that at the 
to find light for the present is 
to seek it in the past. | first 
to the Greeks. This mere 
whim. The Greeks are of particularly 


to 


once professionally 


tory and therefore believe 


past can usually cast 


present and times only 


Way 
turned 
Was no 


great value us because they were 
politically very 
tellectually 
they 


torily the political 


sophistic ated and in- 


very acute. and even if 


were unable to solve satisfac 
and social prob- 
of concern to them 


they 


at least able to formulate with clarity 


lems whi h were 


ind are of concern to us. were 
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if all. 


cuss them intelligently. The fact that 


most. not of them and to dis 
the Greeks are, in my opinion, able 
to help in answering our questions 
is manifest 


to 


from the subject given 
remarks to-day. for “the one 
the cliche 


Greek politic al science. “The one” is 


my 


and many is a from 


or course, human society as organ- 


ized into a politic al state, and “the 
are the individual human be 
that 


many 


ings who compose organized 


society 
The 
of 


way 


or state. 
Greeks 


history 


the 


about 


appeared on 
at a 
the 
civilized and 


Half of the history 


played 


stage 
half 


man 


point 
time when 
the 
of civiliza 
befor the 
Greeks appeared and half has ox 
the Greeks beg 

but since 
lasted for 
centuries. 
they 


civilization. 


between 
bec ame pre- 
sent. 
tion was out 
their 
that 


approx! 


cured since an 


amazing career. 
amazing caree! 


fifteen 
to 


mately they 


are 
us are to the 


of They 


not really very ancient on the large 


closer than 


beginning are 


time-scale of civilized human history. 
One of the 
they 
in the 
that the 

value 
the Greeks. 


ing. 


many creative ideas 


which somewhat 


late 


developed 
Oo} 
individual human being 
Before 


society, generally speak 


history civilization 
is 

has and importance. 
was totalitarian and the individ- 
was submerged. The one count 
the 
The labor 


and the lives of thousands of individ 


ual 


ed for everything: many counted 


for nothing and the taxes 


ual human beings could be exhaust- 


] 
ed 


} 
il 


in producing a pyramid as a suit 
ile grave for a Pharoah personify 
the 
lightened 


state; a comparatively en- 


his 


ing 


Persian could send 





battle under the lash; 
but the Greeks regarded this as bar- 
barism. Some of the Greek thinking 
about the relationship between the 
the 


up in a famous remark of a famous 


troops into 


one and many is well summed 
political scientist: “The state comes 
into existence to meet the bare needs 
of life and continues in existence for 
the sake of a good life.” What Aris- 
totle meant is that man is social and 


Robinson 


his solitude was not really living al 


needs society Crusoe in 
though he was alive in a biological 
Aristotle that 


social organization the life of an in- 


sense. meant without 
could be desc ribed. 
Hobbes, as marked by 
“continual fear and danger of violent 
death 


brutish 


dividual human 


as it was by 

solitary, poor, nasty, 
but that 
organization having originated in the 
of to 
and need. 
but 


intellec- 


and short.” social 


material needs man 


intellectual 


goes on 


meet a moral 
Man is certainly a social being, 
he is also a moral and an 
tual being, and without social organi- 
zation he has no field, so to speak, in 
to his 


tellectual potentialities. 


moral and in 

All of this is 
a grand and theoretical way of say 
first, that fully 


man unless he is a member of a 


which realize 


ing, man cannot be 


that 
society or the state is a means to an 


cial organization and, second, 
itself. The state 
man, and not man for the 
the sake of 
the many. The Nazis with their geno- 
the with their 


slave labor in Siberia have asserted. 


end, not an end in 
exists for 
state: the one exists for 
cide and Russians 
in fact, that the Greeks were wrong: 
that exists for the sake of the 
state: that the many for the 


sake of the one 


man 


exist 


Man has liberty so long as it is 
that the 
individual 


recognized individual 


has dignity 
the 


organization 


every 
so | e 


that 


social 


value and 


of 


is to enable the individual to main- 


and 


purpose 


tain that dignity and to realize that 
value. Some of the Greeks didn’t do 
too badly in practice for a while. 
for the first 
something which could truly be call- 


They developed time 
ed democracy, and in aspects of their 
life they 
showed a quick interest in, and a 


other than the political 
sincere regard for, the individual, as 
anyone who has read their drama or 
their 
rather obvious example. The great- 
est of their 


crates. said. 


poetry knows. I cite only one 


medical men, 

iz to the 
tice of medicine, “He who loves man 
will love the art of 


Hippo- 
referrir prac- 
medicine also.” 
Whether people have been conscious 
of it or not, these Greek ideas have, 
at least until very recently, been 
part of our own intellectual and emo- 
tional equipment. We may be totally 
ignorant of the Greeks—we may 
but 


our social environment and our his- 


even 
despise everything Greek yet 
torical traditions have in some meas- 
ure infected us with the Greek point 
of view. 

There are three respects, however, 
the Greeks 
fell down. First, their society 


in which, as we see it, 
was 
based on slavery and although many 
and there 
to 


slaves against extreme forms of mal- 


slaves were well treated 


was actually legislation protect 


treatment, the slave was, in general, 
lacking in 
human dignity and value. In theory, 


regarded as somehow 


if not always in practice, this was 


true, although in a lesser degree, of 
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And finally. a Greek could 


not always recognize to the full the 


women. 


essential dignity and value of a hu- 
man being who lived on the other 
line which 
divided one little state from another, 
and he tended to regard 
people who did not speak and dress 
think he did 

that is, Greek 
culture—as inferior beings—as 


side of an imaginary 


always 


and and behave as 


who did not possess 
har- 
barians, to use his own words. St. 
Paul was pointing his finger at these 
limitations of the Greeks 


wrote to a Greek community 


when he 
under 
the spell of a tremendous new idea: 


“There is neither Greek nor jew, cir- 


bar- 
free.” 


However, although it is easy enough 


cumcision nor uncircumcision, 


barian. Scythian. bond nor 
to point to shortcomings, we should 


reverence the great achievement of 
the Greeks in reasoning their way to 
a new concept of the individual. All 
civilized peoples of the West have en- 
joyed their 


Whether 


is one of the reasons why we 


legacy for centuries. 


we recognize it or not, it 
are im- 
pelled to engage in what is called 
social service. 

There is a second reason, and 
there we stop. For although there is 


third—and I shall 


to me it has no validity. 


possibly a men- 
tion it later 


The Greek 


tially rational 


achievement was essen- 


intellectual. The 


second reason, | suggest, is religious. 


and 


and it remedied the shortcomings of 
the Greek view. I need not dwell on 
it at length because it is perfectly 
familiar to all of 


time 


you. For a long 


a time which is perhaps now 


at an end—Western civilization rest- 


ed principally on two foundation 


piers—one, rational and Greek; the 


other, religious, Judaic and Christian. 
No real stress or strain has been felt 
from dependence on two foundations 
because in the aspect of civilization 
which we are now considering they 
are substantially alike. In talking of 
the second, religious, foundation, | 
am speaking not as a Christian but 
as an historian, seeking with some 


which have 


The 


Hebrew prophets caught a new vision 


objec tivity the forces 


made us what we 


are. great 
of God and that vision was clarified 
broadened by 
Jesus of Nazareth. According to that 


and deepened and 
vision, the human individual has dig 


nity and God is his 


worth because 
father: all men are brothers because 
God is father: the 
relationship which prevails between 
God and His and which 


should prevail among God's child- 


their common 


children, 


ren on earth is one of selfless love: 


we should love our fellow-men not 


because they are 


interesting or at- 


tractive and not merely 


because a 
human individual can be proved by 
reason to have a worth of his own. 


but because 


human individuals are 


our brothers, loved equally with us 
Father. there- 


fore a human individual is priceless. 


by our and 


common 
On one occasion the Founder of this 
identified Himself with the 
hungry. the thirsty. and the sick, and 

as if to drive the truth into. thick 
heads hard with jail- 
birds. I need go no farther. Whether 


we are 


religion 


and hearts 
conscious of it or not. this is 


the second reason why “social ser- 


vice’ has a claim on us. It is not 
different from the first. ex- 


cept in its breadth and in the nature 


radically 


of its source. | am willing to main- 


tain that in nine cases out of ten. 
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when even an atheist or an agnostic 
with a profound contempt for the an 
cient Greeks and all their 


tributes. 


works con 
in sincerety, to the Commun 
ity Chest. he 
knows it or 
of Western 
wittingly 
Greek ideas 
more likely 

4 minute 
third 


whether he 
a child 
has 


tincture 


is doing si). 


not hecause as 


civilization he un- 


of 


ide is. OFT, 


acquired a 
Christian 
both. 

ago | 

possibility. If 


or 


of 


lo a 
that 
social services are not really provided 
to the 

and 
broth- 
ers and you should love your neigh- 
but the health of 
you are essen 
point of 
gue that the 
real purpose of unemployment relief, 
and all the 
rest, 1s to prevent stresses and strains 
forestall 
keep 


and sO 


referred 


you Say 


human individuals because 


human ind vidual has dignity 


value: or because all men are 


hor bec ause 
soctely 
tially 


view. It is possible to al 


demands it. 


totalitarian in your 


ind free med i al SeCTV ICES. 


in society, to 
to ommunist 
weak. There 
two things wrong with this view 
In the 
work. 


and 


rioting and 
the ¢ 


violence, 
Party are 
of 
first place, it 
The 
circuses as a 
but the 


flagration occurred nevertheless. 


son ial service. 
always 
adopted “bread 


sort of Si ial 


wont Romans 


Insurance con 


The 
are apparently discover 
that gifts of 
and material without sympathy or in 


rd, 


rood will 


(Americans 


ing now large money 


terest oF in a we love will not 


purchase ol! 
if it is the 


and not 


respect or 


And set ondly 


whic h is 


loyalty one 


Important the 


many, it is probably speedier and 
more efficient to get rid of the prob- 
lem pose d by the sick. the destitute 


ind the others. not by help ng them. 


but by destroying them. We have had 


within a few short years two ex- 


amples of this. The Nazis in Ger- 
of a 


effective propaganda machine, delib- 


many, making use devilishly 


erately and systematically rejected 
Greek reason and the Christian reli- 
gion. The result was not social ser- 
vice, but the gas chamber. The Rus- 
sians have done essentially the same. 
that they substituted a 


slow death in Siberia and elsewhere 


except have 
for a quick one. There is, and there 
can be, no guarantee that social ser- 
that 
barism will he eschewed. if the only 


vices will continue and bar- 
aim we have is to keep society, o1 
the state, or the one. or whatever you 
want to call it. stable and secure. In 
fact, it if, 
after scrapping the Greek and the 
idea that 


vidual is of supreme value. we dont 


will be only an accident 


Christian the human indi- 


have a totalitarian government and 
totalitarian society. and submerge the 
individual in the mass. with or with- 


out ¢ ruelty. 
How does the welfare state fit in- 
to the pic ture? I believe that some 


regard for welfare on the part of the 


state is necessary at the present time. 
As long ago as 1915 Owen Wister 
wrote, “Pity has come into the world 
and grown great, while wickedness 
is no larger than at the beginning: it 


work 


there is 


only has more tools to do 
with.” If this is 
obligation on pity to develop and im- 
tools 


wickedness has taken the lead in do- 


its 


true. an 


prove and increase its 


as 
ing. It is probably the case that in 
the very large and complex modern 
and organizations 


state individuals 


are unable by voluntary effort to pro- 
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vide pity or love. is | 
call it) with all the tools 


needs. The 


ip somehow 


preler to 
which il 
deficiency must be made 
and in some Cases only 
state will 
Ther 
are dangers as well as opportunities 
here. If the state comes to 
that it is acting for the 


the one 


society organized as the 


have the necessary resources. 
helieve 
welfare of 
than of the 
step to the 


Scrooge Let 


rather many, it 


a short position ol 
them die and de 
creased the surplus population.” It is 
possible to do too much for the 


destroy his di: 


dividual and so to 


nity and his value and his 


sibility to 


respon 
him as an iT 
Although the state will ur 
always be able to obtain 


bh] 
workers. working for th 


swainp 
dividual. 
doubtedly 
devoted 
good of 


motives 


human beings with the best 


and in the best way. some 
thing would be lost if voluntary help 
undertaken for 


vanish. Something of 


love alone. were to 


warmth would 
be lost by the re ipients of he Ip, and 
would be lost by the 
vastly different to 
with social 
through the payment of com 
and to 
direct contact with it 


something real 
donors. for it is 
have contact service YTé 
motely 
taxes. have 


pulsory more 


contact involv 
ing sacrifice ot some lo treat a 
than is 


attitude 


sort. 
sufferer as a person rather 
ise involves a different 
on. the part ol both the helper and 
the helped, and the different atti 
beneficial to both. 
For Mercy has 
Pity a human face 
And Love the human 
And Peace, the human dress. 


My Opinions ab pul 
should be t fron 


tude is 


i human heart 


form divine 


apparel! what | have 


education 


and | 
ss. As a 
i resumption ol 
with « 


state them in a few 
Christian | 


( lose! 


sen- 
could wish 
contact 
yur religious heritage. With that 
or without it we must somehow main- 
tain and cultivate a high respect for 
human freedom. if 
depends on it. We 


should treat voung people im =< hool 
them to 


individuals: our 
nothing else. 
is individuals and stimulat 


develop as individuals and encour 
ive them to 


This is 


Ww he Nn 


respect individuality. 


especially important now 


individuality seems threatened 
effective mass 


And WwW hile 


wi should support and welcome ad 


by our fantastically 


media of communication. 
and in the 


vances in the sciences 


ocial sciences which are expanding 


the ireas of oul knowledge and pro- 


viding us with powerful instruments 


for good. we should also support the 


humanities. For while the sciences In 


; 


so far as they are sciences are in 


| ‘ 


rested in their own particular kind 


of truth and have no interest in 
special function of 
ities of 


rature. the 


values. it is the 
history. 
othe I 


religion to 


philos 
arts, and 
history of 


themselves 


with human aspiration 
ind achievement. 


I ind 


with human dig- 
human values. They are not 
frills. as 


7 
tell us they ire in a 


breath of human life 


luxuries and some would 


sense, the 
| congratulat this Association 
its distinguished career, and I ex 

the hope that it will long con 
measure to 


that 


it Increasing 
nstrate to the 
Pit and Le 


form and in 


community 
ve do in fact ap 


human human 





Ils This Community Planning? 


Murray G. Ross 


(Extracts from a paper read at a meeting of the Canadian Institute on Public 


{{fairs. March 3. 


_ tremendous gap which 
exists between the way our 
built and the 
built should 


reflection, 


cities are being wavy 
they ought to be 


give 
us pause lor kven 


the planners, who are 


presumably 


primarily concerned with the 
with a 
they 


he preoccupied 


“ought” and conception of 
should be”. seem to 


details of 


layout 


“things as 
with 
design and 


physical and 


ignore the fundamental issues in 


respect to social values. 

The 
community 
lack of 
pattern of 


most obvious aspect of new 


thei 


reliance 


cde velopments is 
Imagination, their 


on a social organization 


which more properly belongs to a 


What is 


ibout this trend, is that even 


day that has passed most 
serious 
our progressive planners tend to a 
cept some of these outmoded ways of 
life, to 


their 


stabilize and freeze them in 


plans for new neighborhoods 


or communities 


Instead of prob- 


ing for new forms of social living, 


designed to cope with develop- 
twentieth 
tend to be 


relatively 


ments in the 
they 


century. 
concerned with 


such unimportant matters 
the curve of 


of churches. \ 
this 


as the size of windows. 


streets. the locating 
few illustrations of may be in 


order. 


1955) 


First is the tendency to build one- 
class, one-race, and 


Almost all 


have 


one-outlook 


ghettos. new housing 
projects | 


tend to 


seen recently, 


group together people 
in the same income group, often in 
the same social class, and sometimes 
of the same race or religion. Even 
the most recent projects in Toronto 

the public Regents Park Housing 
Project and the private Don Mills 
Development this “one-out- 
look” And it is 


more true of other housing develop- 
ments where the 


have 


orientation. even 


“one-race’ or “one- 
religion” pattern is adhered to with 
considerable rigidity. On almost 
any fundamental public issue, one 
would find probably, a very large 


degree of agreement among the 


residents of these sociological 


islands. 


A second tendency which reflects 


the stereotype thinking of planners 
is the acceptance of the basic design 
of the city with its antiquated grid- 
iron 


pattern. Streets are an in- 


teresting case in point. Fortunately 


there is more thought and action 


with respect to the need for super- 


throughways by which cars may 


move rapidly from one point in the 
to another. But in resi- 


city more 
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areas the layout is 
either the 


horse 


dential street 


familiar gridiron of the 


and buggy days or some 


adaptation of it. To put 
the issue 


modest 


sharply in focus, one 
might ask if we 


in many 


streets at all 
residential of the 
Streets about 
one-third of the land area in such a 
residential community. 


need 
sections 
community. occupy 

Surely it is 
a logical question to ask if there is 
not some this 


protected for 


way valuable space 


could not be play, 


Would it 


not be possible to have fairly large 


park, or garden purposes. 


communities sealed off from traffic. 
on the outside of which space would 
be provided for car parking and for 
various deliveries. The inability to 


drive cars to within ten steps of 
one’s door is, of course. a terrifying 
thought! But the 


famous Islands in 


residents of the 


Toronto seem to 


manage without such transportation 


and to enjoy it! I have seen a 


number of communities in Israel 


in which there were no streets and 


in which the resulting amount of 


additional space and comfort was 


both unexpected and unusual. True, 
there would be disadvantages in an 
urban neighborhood without streets 
and cars; the question is whether 
the advantages of space, safety, and 
freedom do not outweigh these. In 
any case, it is a possibility, but one 
which because 


seldom Is considered 


the notions of community design 


are so firmly embedded in the past. 
Another 


in community planning is to accept, 


very marked tendency 


and to rely on, the Hollywood and 
advertisers’ version of the 
This is the 


prevalent, 


com 


munity. stereotype 


most and most fraught 


with danger because it is based on 
artificial and unrealistic values. In 
this community, typically suburban, 
the pattern is the family 
dwelling, each home with three bed- 
that 


(preferably a 


single 


there can be 


rooms sO 


two 


children 


boy and a 


girl), a garage, a car, a little patch 


of lawn. a mower, a TV set, 


power 
ind all the other electrical gadgets 
machine, 


possible, such a washing 


drier. Here the need to 
with the 


very 


ironer, etc. 
Joneses” is 


“keep up 


obsessional. new purchase 


by one member of the 


neighbor- 


hood is matched by similar. or 
counter purchases by his neighbors. 
This attitude 


munity to 


pervades the com- 


such an extent that 


knowing children realize the 


one 
which all 
collapse is ‘all the 


argument before 


parents 
kids 


rhis is not the place to diag- 


other have 


one. 
nose this stereotype but it is worth 
that it is 


such a way as to prohibit success 


mentioning structured in 
fully certain ideas and types of people 
kor 
example, this is not a place for old 


people. 


from entering this community. 


Few old people could afford 


to own the in this 


“standard home” 
neighborhood, young couples do not 
have space in their “standard home” 
for their parents, and in these and 
other ways the old folk are effectively 
excluded from sharing life with their 
children and grandchildren. 

There are many other 
| 


he degree to which we, 


illustrations 
lo suggest t 
and the 
cepted, without challenge, stereotyped 
ideas of the 


should be designed and constructed. 


expert planners, have ac- 


way our communities 


Nowhere does our lack of vision and 


imagination. our inability to cast off 





outworn traditions. am 
on rigid patterns ol life 
more clearly than in the 


munity plant 


PLANNING FOR A WAY OF LIFE 
What is 
lack of 


munity planning implies 


fundamental here is our 


recognilior of what com 


plannis y is not simply 


houses. street and 


i very re il SCTIs¢ COM! 


ning is planning tor i articular 


hile Whether we 


mentat 


I 
recognize 


ot. the imple 


| ion ol plas : 


mmunities is reating. destroy 
or supporting a 
of life lf we 


which our life 


parti 

realized the deg 
is moulded b 
structure of the neighborhood in 


which we live. we might be less satis 
fied with homes that have 


windows and 


pictu 
luxury plun bing 
be more anxious to examir 
the value assumptions mad 
munity planners 

Kvery decision th plas ners make, 
judgments about the 
And 
value 
seldom. if 
When the 


ve lope nt Con pany lor 


involves certain 
way people will, or ought, to live 
these judgments carry implicit 
assumptions W ich are 
ever, examined with car 
Don Mills De 
example set 
located lots {i 
rightly 


aside four strategically 
feels per 


making it 


ommunity 


| churches | 
haps that it is 
possible lor people of the « 
to build the kind of churches they 
The Don Mills planners 


ot chur h. 


want were 
not insisting on any Ly pe 
they were simply assuring the peopl 
of the community that there was ade 
quate space for the kind of churches 
they might want to build. But not 


the assumptions her that the people 


would want churches, (there will not 
likely to be 
church 

that they 
(there will be the 


church groups and no desire for one 


atheists or 


many 


in this 


non- 
community } : 


goers 


would want four churches. 


regular orthodox 
church or common meet 
that the 


sented in the 


community 


ing hall): religions repre- 


will want 
likely be 


many J ws in this community and no 


community 
churches. (there will not 
need for a synagogue): that strategi 
aside for churches 


knows the 


lots should he =é 
feveryvyone chure h is the 


basic institutior in the community 


com 
hall. 
central tele 


ind is more important than a 


munity center, town-meeting 


arts center. 


hall. co- 


| 
any sucn 


craits or 


vision yperative laundry or 


his 


unfair to the 


may be 
Don Mills 


who have developed per 


idea). 
somewhat 
planners, 
haps the most progressive 
Canada. Yet it 
illustrate the 


value 


com- 
munity design in 
serves to 


whi h 


what is done, or 


extent to 
determine 
what is likely to be 


done. in a community. 


assumptions 


The planning of a community 
should represent planning to achieve 
to protect and 
hold to be 


Was ithe 


a certain way of lite. 


which we 
Israel, | 
terested in seeing the 


Kibbutzim ars 


nourish values 
important. In 
Way if} which 
many designed to 


whi h 


Here 


further the cooperative life, 
Kibbutz ideology. 


is the village home for children, the 


is basic in 


hall. the 
cultural 


dining 
health 


the apartments for married couples, 


communal com- 


munity and center. 
the apartments for the aged. etc. It 
is difficult to walk through some of 
begin to 


ot the co 


these communities and not 


sense the importance 





these 
This is not to pass judg- 
the Kibbutz as a 
life, it is simply to say that com 


munity 


operative idea in the lives of 


people. 


ment on way ol 


lay-out and design may be 


made to be with certain 


hold to be 


consistent 
values a 


people 


im- 
portant. 


In our 
looked 


wish to 


society we have not 

the 
Superficial study 
that, above all 
we wish to protect and develop in 


for 


will be das 


own 


carefully at values 


—_— 
preserve. 
would suggest else. 
dividualism; 
o that they 
as possible from each 
so that there will be 


interdepende nce. 


families are housed 
insulated 
other, and 
little, if 
This may be 
but if so let’s be 
and plan even more eflec- 
to that end. 


V alues 


any. 
what 
we want. clear 
about it, 
tively jut if there are 
the revival of 
community life, the development ol 


life at the 


other such as 
democratic 
level. the 
prejudice 


community 
elimination of racial 
and discrimination, ete.. 
let us plan with some of these goals 

My 
that 


community 


in mind. own casual impres 


for 


than is 


sion Is 


there is a desire 


more sharing 


For 


number of 


now made possible. example, 


an increasing married 


women want to 


For 


may 


business 
these women the 
not be the best. 


Perhaps a communal nursery, a co 


work in 
1 industry. 
insular home 


laundry. even a communal 
for 


wanted. 


operative 
kitchen 


really 


meals. is 
Or. it 


some what is 


that 
people would find pleasure in com 


may be 


munity meetings. if certain condi 


} 


tions were established for such 


ings. At 
munities 


those that 


meet 


present, few new com 


have meeting places, and 


have. invariably 


possess 


cold, 


roonis. 


uncomfortable, and unpleasant 
Is it not possible to pro- 


\ ide reflect 


meeting rooms that oul 


interest in democrati processes, 
attached that 
couples may leave their children in 
good hands while they 


ing 7? These 


with nurseries sO 


are in meet 
suggestions are pul 
than 


variety 


forward less as definite aims. 


as a means of indicating the 


of ideas and 


underlying values 


which might be considered in 


com 


munity planning. 


WHO SHOULD PLAN? 
But 


made 


whatever assumptions are 


with community 


should — be 


made consciously and with awareness 


respect to 


planning, surely these 
of thei implic ation for the way we 
In this connection. it 
that the 


have been. on the whole. technicians 


want to live. 


seems apparent “planners 


in a rather narrow field, and require 


to be supplemented with a variety of 
social scientists whose knowledge of 
and 


economics, culture, social values. 


social organizations 
for 


community planning. 


sul h a 


might 
the 


prov ide 


new dimensions 


concept of 
suggestion sharpens a 
dilemma we face in urban life today. 
We recognize on the one hand, the 
complexity of many 
for the 
judgment of the expert. 
that 
the 


problems and 
the necessity knowledge and 
On the other 
hand we reliance on 


the 


recognize 


expert separates individual 


from sharing. in 


etlective 


a responsible and 
the decision-making 
society. It 
find a 


expert to 


way. 
process in his 
obvious that we 
the 


what 


seems 
must means 


of using suggest to 


they 


may 


peopl might be, what 


could 


CXISI, CIC., 


have. what alternatives 


but leaving the major de 


i) 





iall be 


and enlightened populace 


cision of what s} 


with an alert 


This opens up a whole 


j 
with which we 


new top. 
cannot deal here, but 
it must be said that new develop 
ments in 


this 


seem to 


community organization 


make i less distant goal than it 
those { 


are accustorne d to 


may who 


their fel 


anadians. 
classify 
low citizens as apathetic The pattern 
of neighborhood organization. as de 
Cleveland 


parts of Chicago 


veloped in and in 


some 
introduces a new 
dynamic into our idea of citizen par- 
ticipation the energeti 


of citizens in 


participation 
Sweden the use of 
operational research in some of Eng 
land's new housing projects suggest 
clues which may have wide applica- 
But it 


member of a 


tion in Canada may imply 


another community 
planning team, namely a professional 
worker in community 


skilled in 


nourishing citizen participation. Com 


organization, 


who is stimulating and 
refer to 
thei 


reasons for this 


munity planners frequently 
the lack of 
One of the 
is that their plans are often rel itively 
ind not likely to attract 
But is that 


skill in involving people 


interest in plans. 


of cours 


uninteresting 


attention. another. they 
Little 


development of 


have 


im the goals. and 


means of achieving these goals. in the 


life of our communities 





Dr. Ross has requested that it 
be made clear that the preced- 
ing article was one of a series 
of presentations inte nded to be 
and to stimulate 
which 


ius argumentative tone 


prot ocalive 


dise ussion, accounts for 
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YOUNG CANADA'S BOOK WEEK 

Young Canada’s Book Week is 
being celebrated by libraries through- 
from November 12 to 
November 19. 

What is its purpose? To en- 
children the reading of 
worthwhile books and to make adults 
aware of the books 


out Canada 


courage in 
fine children’s 
today. 

Why does it seek to reach adults 


4 


children ? 


ay ailable 


as well as Because, just 
as children must be exposed to good 
before they 
they be 


As they grow physically, they 


musi can appreciate it, 


good 
PoC 


so must 
books. 


vTrow 


exposed to 


mentally and spiritually. So 


brief are these formative years. when 
they are susceptible and responsive to 
that it 


and values to be formed in the right 


influences. is vital for tastes 


direction. 


At a purely utilitarian level, the 
books 


facility. so that. no matter 


reading of fine results in 
what the 
business or profession, reading in any 
technical field will no difficul 


ties. 


raise 


Reading. at its best, however, in 


an age when television, movies and 


the comics are only too readily avail- 
able, offers a 


from the superficial. 


constructive escape 
good book 
without Since the 
child identifies with the 
hero, is it not wise that the hero be 
Through that 


meeting with 


As the book 


No one Can read a 
( ontemplation. 


himself 


worthy of imitation? 
the child is 


people and exper ences. 


hero. 





Roadside sampling, Fraser Valley Union Library, B.C 


character acts. so is the child in vivid and constant in thei develop 
spired to act in his own later life. ment. 
Certainly children read fox plea Children cannot learn to dis 


sure but let it be a pleasure with criminate between the fine and the 


lasting values mediocre if they are only exposed 


Such a hook is Little u omen to the 


latter. From an early age. they 
with its warmth of family life. its in should 


learn to enypos fine books 
tegrity, has characters that are real starting with the adventuresome 
people and who grow as the book Peter Rabbit and other lovable Bea- 
grows. such as the inimitable Jo. 
noble enough to sell her hair “her 
one beauty” but human enough to 


» for its loss 


trix Potter books. so authentic in de 
tail. or with the one hundred pel 
cent faithful Horton, the elephant 
wer who persisted “A person s a person, 


| 
Beauty of language and a fine 
stvle are part of a good book. Keats 


said “beauty s truth. and truth 
mt true classic is universal”, Paul Hazard 
heauty It cannot be mere chance 


matter how small.” 


Arthur Quiller-Couch said “Your 


that it was that master of English said “because it is based on faith in 
prose, Stevenson, who created Treas truth and justice. 

ure Island. In that classic of high Can children read worthwhile 
adventure. related on a child’s level hooks and not be impregnated with 


of understanding. the characters are their essential truths? 





PLLL UP 
bo. New 
Company, 
1955 


AN LASEL. Norman Gar- 
York: A. S. Barnes and 
(Toronto: Copp Clark) 
244A. $4.25. 


pp-* 


In a recent issue of the SATURDAY 
teview OF LITERATUR 
Brooks writes Mexico a dirge 
about the artist. He 
particular scorn upon the “how to do 
it books. 
ploiting the public and damni: 
art (the art 
Vir 


might 


Ls onard 
from 
amateur! heaps 


which, he infers, are ex 
ig true 
of the professional, that 
Garbo’s book is 


Mr. Brooks’ 


1s.) 


which 


Mexi- 


one 
we I draw 


can fire, 


But the amateur artist appears to 
be very despite Mr. 
Brooks Among the 
hundreds of people all over the coun 
try 
the 


much with us. 


fulminations 
who are trying out paints, (even 
kits where the 
blended, much to Mr. 
indignation} there ire 
bound to 
their 
ourage for an 
adult 


numbered paints 
are already 


Brooks 


scrnie amateurs who 


get really 


are 


curious ibout 


takes ¢ 


{party ularly an 


medium It 
adult. male } 
Not 
the 
srooks in 
later in 
But ther 
take an in 
do 
do it 
for 


to face up to an interest in art 


inclination 
Mi 


rue h 


everyone has the 


to study with 


that 


money 


Viexic o 


the game. if it comes at ill 


Comes 


are amateur artists who 


telligent interest in what they are 
ind 


hetter 


sincere ly 


Garbo 's 


WwW ho 


Vir 


ing 


want to 
book is 


them 


he 


inspired 


not 
Mir 
gets across the point that 
the good 


ontuse 


samples of his art are 


but they ire clear. 
Garbo also 
drawing is basis of 


And he 


novice In 


good 


painting. does not ¢ 


the simple, non-technical 


language, he explains “tone” and 
gives a few basic principles of com 
position, all that is needed in the 


And he 


important point. 


beginning. makes one ex- 


ceedingly 


“I have always felt that the way 
an artist goes about building up a 
picture is a very 


versonal thing. 
r 


Anyone who says there is only one 


correct way to draw is living with 
his head in the sand. Yet, in art we 
show confusion or 
the 


a drawing. We should have a clear 


must never un- 


certainty in way we approach 
idea of how to start. develop and end 
a drawing before our pencil makes 
even the first mark on the virginal 
whiteness of the paper.” 


The great merit of the book is its 
directness. It tells only the essentials. 
the 


most 


answering concisely questions 


likely to 


the beginner 


which the 
ask. It is 


to realize 


amateur is 


difficult for 


that art does not just hap- 


that it is a matter of intelli- 
gent choice. And the great appeal of 
the fact 
that the artist, and he alone, makes 
that choice. A book like this one will 
help the amateur gain the self-confi 
his 


copies and his numbered charts, to 


pen 


art In a age is 


spectator 


dence to throw away forever 


create and to enjoy for and by him- 

self, E.W.L. 

WATERFRONT PRIEST: With an 
Introduction by Budd Schulberg. 
Allen Raymond. New York: Henry 
Holt 
George J. 
$4.00, 


“This the New York 
waterfront is the joint effort of two 


(Toronto: 
1955. pp.209. 


and Company 


McLeod } 


story of 


7) 
D he 





men, a Roman Catholic priest of the 
Jesuit Order, 
paper reporter 
Phe ) had common 
doing this work 


veteran 
Protestant. 


aspirations in 


and a news- 


who is a 


“First was the hope that the book 


might hasten the day when social 


than 


of human greed 


justice—rather mob rule and 


excess would gov 
ern the labor-management relations 
of the great harbor of New York. To 
that end they hope that the reading 
of this book will 


strengthen the determination of a 


encourage and 


good many brave and honest 


along the 


men 


waterfront in business 


government. and labor to 


Carry 


through to a 


successful conclusion 


the reforms now begun.” 


At first glance, all 


appeal to 


this does not 


have much to do with 


education, in the conventional sense 
But the interesting starting point was 
the appointment of Father Corridan 
to the Xavier Labor School. founded 
in New York in 1936. “Like other 
schools of its kind, its object was to 
combat Communism by the explana 
tion of Catholic 


social pring iples. 


More broadly. it was designed to ap- 


ply Christian 


labor 


courses 


principles to 
management problems, Its 
were taught by both priests and lay 


tear her s,” 


Working with the director of the 
School. Reverend Philip J. 
S.J.. Father Corridan set out to dis 
cover all he could 


rhe facts were frightening 


Carey. 


about his 
“parish.” 


frightening enough to discourage 
a mere educator from pursuing them 
Father found 


“involved in a 


any further. Corridan 


himself wal 


igainst an enemy far more powel 


ful than the dull-witted gunmen rov 
ing along the piers, an enemy form- 
ed by a corrupt alliance between dis- 
honest elements of big business, 
and irre 
sponsible politicians in both New 
York and New Jersey. It is this evil 
alliance that has used gunmen to its 

that has 


made push-button murders its stock 


crime-ridden labor unions, 


advantage an alliance 


in-trade. The alliance still exists.” 


The book is an 


esting one for adult education. Here 


extremely inter 


is a social evil of great magnitude 
which calls for every shred of knowl 
edge and courage to combat it. When- 
ever takes 


be involved in 


and wherever education 
itself seriously, it may 
somewhat the same kind of proble ms 
is the this book. 
The experience of the New York 
greatly to 
knowledge, 
undertakes a 


assignment. E.W.L. 


one described in 


will contribut 
the sum-total of 


waterfront 
where 
similar 


ever education 


KABONGO: 
Chief. 
Oxford: 
Copp, 
9 00. 


The Story of a Kikuyu 
Barbe Baker. 


(,eorge Ronald | foronto: 


Clark). 


Richard St 
1955. pp. Zé 
Outsiders to the African scene, it 
is safe to say. learn more about that 
tortured continent from the books of 
Alan Paton 
most any other 
which the 


ciently 


than they do from al- 
Fiction, in 
suffi- 
so that he 
evokes 


whi h no 


source. 
characters become 
real to the reader 
identifies himself 


in emotional 


with them. 
response 


political or economi work can do. 


Kabonzo is in the 


tradition of 
Alan Paton. 


[here is the same pro- 





found understanding of and 


with the Africans. The 


however. is simple in its plot 


svVin 


book, 
for the 
intru 
ders is barely attempted, unlike the 
Paton is the cul 


ture clash between whites and blacks 


pathy 


characterization of the whit 


novels of where it 


which chological 
Kabongo is the life-story 
of a Kikuyu chief who only 
the end of his eighty 


supplies the psy 
comple xity 
towards 


vears contronts 


the Luropean invasion of Kenya. His 


simple tale recounts the happy ex 


istence who had ey ilved 


of a pe ople 


which functioned admir 
ably until the 
it not 


of what 


1 culture 
white men destroved 
wholly 


they 


conscious, it is true 


were about 


(uite literary ex 
format, Mr. 
important for all 
Western aid 
There 
is to-day much more knowledge avail 
able which can be used to cushion the 


of technology 


apart trom its 


and its fine 
book is 


concer;rnie d 


cellence 
Baker's 
readers with 


to “underdeve lope d countries 


impact upon a primi 
But knowledge alone is 
not enough. The kind of understand 
ing displayed by Mr. Baker must he 
idded to it or the “Westernization” 
than 


good I VW Res 


tive culture 


may do infinitely 


more harm 


HOW TO PLAY 
CHILD Arnold Arnold 
York: Ballantine Books. 


LBS 5M (Hardbound 


WITH YOUR 
New 
1955 pPp- 


S200) 


David 
pointed out the su 
North 
this 


In several of his writings 
Riesman has 
preme emphasis upon work in 
American society. Paradoxically 
stress on work has one result. an in 


creasing preoccupation with play, 


supposedly the antithesis of work. In 


other words. we now work very hard. 


learning how to play efhiciently 


At first. Mr 


seem to 


Arnold's book might 
bear out these conclusions. 
The harassed parent is here expected 
to become an authority on play. 
children’s play, when he or she has 
ado to get through the 


schedule as it is. On 


much day s 
compli ated 
closer examination. however the 
book has much common sense to re- 
Children’s 


should be remembered. has been dis- 


commend _ it. play, it 
covered to have its own particular 
functions which are now consciously 
recognized as valuable. In Mr. Ar- 
nold’s view, it is the child’s way of 
being and creating all the wonderful 
that adults 


deny him. 


and exciting things 


ordinarily and necessarily 


“Child play is also a means of 


transmitting culture. It is not an 
that 
little through the centuries 


link with the 


addition the ritual. 


varied 
.. Play 


selective 


accident basic play has 


is a past. a 
habits and 


taboos of the present and a heritage 


from 


for the future . Child play is ex 
In the handling of toys. tools, 
the child learns to co 


over his 


ere ise. 
and materials, 
control 
limbs obey the 


will 


ordinate. to vain 


make 


command of his 


muscles. to 


“Child play then is not a method 


of consuming time. but a necessary 


preparation for adult life. 


Thus it behooves the 


to understand. 


wise parent 
encourage. 
and participate in the play of his 
And Mr. Arnold’s book is 


prepared to help the upper-middle- 


respect 
children. 


class urban parent of fairly ample 


means to do just that. 





PSYCHOLOGY IN ( 
UNIVERSITIES 
LEGES: A report to the Canadian 
Social science 
cil. Robert B. 
The Council. 
Drive. 1955. 


ANADIAN 
AND COL 


Research Coun 
McLeod. Ottawa: 
661 Island 
pp. 64, 50c. 


Park 


The author of this important and 


illuminating report is, as the fore 
“born in 
Maritime stock, educated 
MeGill, 


department ther 


states. a Canadian 
Ontario. of 
in Quebec. 


later 


word 
trained at and 
head of the 
though a son of the manse. he 
had long and sympathetic contacts 
French Canada. 
held a research ap- 
at the Catholic 
All in all, he was unique 
ly qualified for the task.” He is now 


at Cornell 


with psychology in 
ind in 1939 
pointment University 
of Louvain 


a Professor University. 


Dr McLeod 
tion of 


defines the limita 


his survey. “My appraisal of 
the situation and my recommenda 
tions must bye accepted as merely 


Without staff and funds | 


could not do a really good job ol 


Opinions 


sampled interviewing. | simply did 
the best I could 


formulated my 


under the circum 


stances, own initial 
hypotheses before | began the sur 
vey. corrected these gradually as the 
ind then tried out 


before the 


annual meeting of the Canadian Psy 


survey continued 


my tentative conclusions 


( hologi« al Association in 


June 1954. 





Pamphlets 











This report consists consequently of 


the impressions of one man who 
tried within the limitations of his re- 
sources and his biases to gain a pic- 
ture of Canadian psychology in its 
am sure that my 
disputed, but | 
debate 


a leavening influence on Cana 


contex. I 
will be 
that the 


if ack mile 
judgements 
trust ensuing will 
have 


dian psy hology.” 


The impact of the social sciences. 


including psychology, upon educa- 
tional theory and practice has been 
profound in the last quarter century. 
The status of psychology as a dis 
cipline and the training of psycholo- 
for this reason, of direct con- 
cern to education. Dr. McLeod's sur- 


well 


vey comes within the province 
of the educator, who can gain from 
this report much that will be of help 


to him in his own profession. 


WHAT IS POPULARITY? (Better 
Booklets). Mary L. North 
Chicago Research 
(Thos. Nelson and 


1955. pp . 


Living 


way. science 


Assoc 
Sons. 
his 


well-known 


ates. Inc 


Ltd.. 


Poronto) 


attractive pamphlet, by a 


Canadian authority. has 
a lot of sound common sense tucked 
between its well-illustrated 


What's 


documented 


cover;rs. 
sociometrically 
Although the 


simple, the topi is exceedingly com 


more, it ts 


style is 


plex, since it concerns values which 





ifé by ne means clear im our 


it the 


society 


prese! t time. 


nakes this point, wise 
ly very beginning . Is 
overvalued 
itself 


mphas s on business and 


if pos pie if we ve 


popularity as an end in ond 
that our « 
ss has made us lose sight 
of some of the other values of hu 

Is the child or adult 
friends and 
thar he time for 
necessarily happier than the one 


will 


few close 


so il succe 


who has more 


things to do 


more 
has 
who 
but has a 


neve he a he idliner 


friends and a few satis 


Ivir interests? Is the person who is 


always it i position of 


leadership 
worthwhile than the 


And is il pos 
qualit es that 


happier or more 
i follower / 


those 


Corie who i- 
sible to 
determing 


\“ ill bye 


discovet 


whether or not a person 


/ 


popular 


(on the ot tests 
=( hool 


=( hool 


basis idminister 


nm nursery summer 
and public popularity 


the child 
Phe 


ome 


is discussed in terms of 
understanding of it 
lor 
values. “In re 
of schools have 
und awards for th 
Student ‘Home 
Man of the 


have attempted lo re 


rens own 


conclusions stress the need 


rethinking of 


cent years 


current 
a number 
given up contests 
Vost 
coming Queen 


Yea They 


place strongly 


Popular 


ind 


competitive set ofl 


values that stress th 


ut d the 


with values 


interde pe! dence ¢ 


fact 


I all pee ople 


that everyone has a role 


ciety and a 


make. 
not be 


contribution to 
has pro 

handful of 
better 


‘Tess d 


Civilization 
indiv iduals 
than al 
different 
make 


cause a 


liked 
but 


were 
Vote ‘ lse. 


indiy i- 


dil 


hee ius miany 


duals were able to many 


kinds of And 
because, basically. people like one an- 
other 


lerent contributions. 
and want to live together hai 


moniously. 


“It is unsound, of course, to sug 
gest to children that they should be 
friends with that they 
should like But 
they can through the 


examples of parents and teachers, to 


evervbody or 
everyone equally. 


learn. largely 


live co-operatively with and to treat 
with fairness and justice even those 
they do not like. Hope for the futur 


of society lies, not in individual striv- 


ing for individual success and popu 


the 


relationships 


larity. but in warm. satisfying 


interpersonal between 
people. and in the mutual trust, con- 


go hand in 
iand with such relationships.” 


fidence. and interest that 
} 


MONEY MANAGEMENT: 
REN’S SPENDING. 17 
Household Finance 


1955. pp 32. 10c. 


CHILD- 
oronto: 


( orporation, 


This pamphlet is another recent 
addition to a well-known series. In 


which offers 
diversity of 


a bewildering 


but- 


a society 
consumer goods, 
tressed by high-pressure advertising. 
it is important to know how to han 
dle money. This pamphlet is natur 
concerned with the social 


ally not 


context in which money is spent. It 
charts a straight-forward course. ac- 
cepting the present situation as a fact 
of life. Even the pre-school child will 
have 


ed. 


ComMmon-sense 


wants. it is 


this 


“consumer! assum 


Starting with age-group, 


suggestions made 


are 
as to the child’s money needs. which 
culminate in the adolescent's month- 


ly allowance. 


0 





mue h help in 


Phe re will 


this pamphlet 1 he worried pat 


} ( aL 


nt perhaps 


want to 
that 


who 
i televisio! ( 0 to see 
Johnny or little Mary has e 
what the neighbor's childre: 
ind clothes 


limitations. 


the way of toys 
vertheless. within these 
a number of ser sug 
dealing childrei 


If any 


with 
prool were need 
family is 


than a 


rn urbar 
ons imptior rather 


duction unit. here it is. 


REPORT OT rHE CANADA 
UNITED STATES CONFERENCI 
ON MUTUAL RELATIONS: Held 
at Washington, D.C., February 7- 
1955. Washinetor 1).4 Ameri 

Education, 1785 


Massachusetts Ave 1955 pp.Xx 
71. 5O« 


Cal ( oucil on 


Arthur S Adams. President of 
the American Council o1 
has this to say about the 
if the ¢ 


Education 
importance 


mlerence 


“T am ssed with the fact 
that this re 


ting to 


lmMpre 


or ly a gel 


prese nts not 
rether of 


oth sides 


pe ople with interests 


of the border, but also 


ty | t nk. 


this occa 


( 
i} 


, 
itable that it 


; 


represents 

work undertaker 

ind education ir 
We represent 
} 


of business and 


aching a 


' 


itters wh 


Dean Emeritus of the School of 
Education, University of Michigan. 
Dean Edmonson. together with Dr. 
|. W. Brouillette of I State 
University, Dr. Charles k. Phillips of 
the University of Toronto, and other 

tors, had had a 

field for 
he Chambers of 
nited States and of ¢ 


Oulsiana 


lively interest 


some twenty years. 
Commerce ol 
anada were 
with the 
Association. the 


Federation, the 


the sponsors, along 


| dus ition 


il idian 
Canadian Teachers’ 
National Conference on 
and the 


on | dus ation. 


Canadian 


| niversities. American Coun- 


The papers presented by distin- 


iished Canadian and Americans in 
clude {reas of ¢ o-operation by the 
Honorable Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare: Cana 
and the World 
Norman 


REVIEW: 


da the United Sfales. 


Community by (Cousins. 
The Cana 
Inter 


{ffairs. 


tor SATURDAY 
{merican Community of 

n Political and Economt 
n Nason, President, Foreign 
rh) Association and the Honorable 
George ‘P. de T. Glazebrook. Vinis- 
ter. Canadian kmbassy. Washington: 
The Canadian-American Community 
Social and Educational 
{flaw by Gerard Filion. Editor. Li 
Devorn, Montreal and Harlan That 
er. President. University of Michi 
\ discussion. of which Arthur 
Adams was the Moderator. con 
ided the 
The published 
contribution to thi 
America 


ful pamphlet in the 
Wi sting 


ol lntere fun 


=f ssions. 


report is a valu 


literature on 
dian relations and a 
tradition of 
house Conference Report 


E.W.L. 





VULSEL MS AND ART GALLERIES. 
Reference Paper No. 57 


Dominion Bureau of 


Canadian press is accorded the same 
Canada. 
Statistics. 
Ottawa 
1955. 25c. 


careful. concise treatment as the Post 


Office was given some months ago. 
Division. 


Printer. 


Education 
(ues ns 


This 
in extremely 
of the = 


Vuseums and 


There is one glaring omission, how- 
ever. No mention is made of the re- 
twenty-five lationship of modern advertising to 
the This make it 


pear to the unitiated that Canadian 


page report 


is 
useful statistical survey would 


of the 
Art Galleries of Cana 


press. ap- 


Ope and activities 


da, which brings up to date material 
published almost twenty vears earlie1 


by DBS 


s included in this sur 
those with small 
the National Gal 
National Museum. Con 
ind services vary greatly and as 
the 


“Institution 
vey range Irom 
local collections to 
lery and the 
tents 
information 


i result presented 


here limited in and de 


tail 


Is coverage 


heing intended to indicate what 


is available throughout Canada as a 
an to record the acti 
oft 


iddition to a listing of 
with 


whole rather t 


vities and holdings parti ular 


In 


institutions 


MuUseulns 
hasi« if} 


there 


individual 


formatior about each. 


tables 


ible and 


are 


summarizing facilities avail 


types of programs offered 
Canada 


officials 


questionnaire , 


throughout Comments 


from Mmuseuin in respons 


to the survey indicate 
that. in inter 


the 


and 
that 
galleries 


than 


national 

they feel 
art 
ellective 


fostering 

national welfare 

of 
he 


18. 


role and 


it now 


museums 


rue h 


” 


more 


THE NEWS 
the Canadian Forces, 
10. May 15, 1955). 
of Current Affairs, 
National Defence, 
Here Is 


the series on Canadian services, 


Affairs for 
Vol. o. No. 


Ottawa Bureau 


(Current 


Department of 
1955. 10e. 


inother useful addition to 


The 


newspapers are financed solely by the 


subscriptions of high-minded citizens 


to whom such unbiased and equally 


high-minded reporting appeals! 


GOVERNMENT: 
United States. 


Affairs for the 


United 
Canada. 


Kingdom. 
(Current 
Canadian Forces. 
Vol. June 1. 1955. No. 11). 
Ottawa: Bureau of Current Af- 
fairs, Dept. of National Defence. 
35. 10c. 


o 
oo. 


1955. pp- 


This pamphlet is, necessarily, a 
brief and superficial treatment of a 
highly complex area in constitutional 
It fulfills a 
purpose, however, for there are few 
thinking at 


some time or other, wanted a short. 


law and history. useful 


people who have not 
of how 


of 


actually 


concise account 
ment—or that the 
United States And 
they don’t want to plough through 


our govern- 


England or 


works. 


even an encyclopedia article to find 
out! 


After a short account of the com- 
mon roots of English, American and 
democratic 
is a brief discussion 
Symbols of 


{uthority. This explains the division 


Canadian government, 


of the 


Constitutional 


there 
Human 


of power, which determines the pe- 
of 


which is outlined in the balance of 


culiar pattern each government, 


the pamphlet. 


»0 
” 











Mass Communication 








OPPENHEIMER: 58 mins.. black 
and white. 35 mm. Distributed 
by the Fund for the Republic, Ford 


Foundation. 


Two persons talking to each other 
this is the film. Perhaps it might 
that 
only one person speaking, so unob- 
trusively 


be more exact to say there is 


does Edward Murrow 


act 
as foil for Oppenheimer, the scien- 
tist, this forty-five 
minute interview. Nor does the scene 
shift, 
on the book-lined corner of Oppen- 
office in the Institute of 
Studies at Princeton Uni- 


who dominates 


once the camera has focussed 
heimer’s 
Advanced 


versity. 


difficult to 
what the talk was 
about. It is Oppenheimer’s personal- 
whole which has the 
profound effect. As the film 


gresses, deeper levels of thought and 


In retrospect, it is 
outline coherently 
ity as a most 
pro- 
feeling are revealed. In the begin 
ning, Oppenheimer describes the In- 
stitute of which he is the head. He 
speaks of his colleagues with affec- 
tion His face lightens 
of Ein- 


men. 


and respect. 
the 


most 


softens at mention 
“the lovable of 
He relates an ancedote about the his- 


and 


stein 


torian of art, Panofsky, and his sons. 
revealing a delightful sense of humor. 


As Murrow leads Oppenheimer in 


the direction of his own work, an 


almost tragic quality becomes ob 


vious, 


the 


Here the scientist must leave 


cloistered laboratory where he 


associates with similar minds. and 


try to communicate the incommunic- 
able to the kor 


the first time, Oppenheimer appears 


vast world outside. 
conscious of the camera. as he care 


fully the blackboard the 


mathematical symbols which he is 


traces on 
using to probe out another universe. 
independent of time and space. The 
the 
speculations create an atmosphere of 
the 
too, al 


unfamiliar and lonely 


signs 
which 
that he 
feels fear. 


unease and awe. towards 


scientist confesses 


rare intervals. 


is somewhat dis 
pelled, as Murrow finally leads Op- 
penheimer to talk himself, 
What are his views the survival 
of humanity? Has already the 
himself? The face 
somber and 
“Not yet.” 
talk as if no 
the 


trust and love among men. 


This discomfort 


about 
on 
man 
to destroy 
of the scientist bec 
brooding as he answers. 


He then 


sudien f 


powel! 
omes 


on to 


were present, about 


nec d for 


' 
it all 


its scientists to 


levels. Government must trust 


give adequate in- 


formation, information which must 


ilways be open to criticism and free 
the censorship which 


distrust 


Irom causes 
thos 
should he free 


to communicate the ideas which alone 


and SUSPICion 


all others. 


among 


who. above 


permit advance. He goes on to dis 


4g 





cuss the 
influence icnet 
effect 


tT rie ulculable if ts 


not so much what the man knows 
self is. Here other as 


ects of Oppenheimer s character are 


is what he hin 


I 
revealed nos Ol ( poet 
artist differentiates 
sCle nce rif i i tech 
nology nie . ) ‘ science 
\gain 


scientist is emphasized Hy 


Lhe tr the 


must 


m creating nventing iltthough h 


others cannot know 


bye rie tits 


knows nha way 


the dangers as well as the 


discovet Cs 


his 


self 


inherent in 
which he hin 
trol 


ove! 


has no direct con 


\t woint, the filn 


ument 


ends 
into the mir if modern 
ing. sensitive, contem 
idd 
supplies the film's cor 
irtistry. kven 


there wi 


pl il 


might evel religious Opper 


| 
heimet Aitotie 


tent and its 


sound 
still be 


K pressive 


it the 


were eliminated ruld 


fascination in watching the « 
lace luminous eyes re 
Sponsive lo shade of 
ind feelir ird 
through trie 
has 
in making 


soul of 


with its 
thought 
Vi itrOoOW 
commul 


Tri di i 


1 
which 


well bye proud 


RELIEF FOR FILM 
\ reduction of 


PRODUCERS 
the sales tay 
miuced in 

the 


by Canadas De partment 


motion pi tures pr 


was announced at end 


? 
Reve nue, 


W here sponsors formerly paid LO 


per cent tax on production hudgets, 


ind the 


as of July | they will pay on a value 
of only 9c per foot of the finish- 
ed film [his rate applies to both 
black white. o1 


> mm. and 


\ 1000 foot subject costing $30.- 
000 for instance, has been subject to 


54.000 Now the 


only $9.50. 


tax will 


10 


sales 
lhe 


sales tax still applies on the cost 


tax. 
amount to per 
cent 
of release 


Ihe Association of 


Producers 


prints 


VMotion Pic 
Laboratories of 
for 


vears. It 


ture ind 
been 
for 
is expected this tax concession will 
the 


dian film production industry. 


Canada have 


this 


negotiating 
reduction “ft veral 


stimulate greatly whole Cana- 


“BOOKS FOR ALL” 

UNescO has made a documentary 
film. titled “Books for All”. 
is being distributed to many parts of 
the the 


tion s 


Ww his h 


Organiza- 
the de- 
The 16 


with a 


world as part of 
elforts to 
velopment of public libraries. 


film. 400 feet long. 


encourage 
min rufn- 
has been 


| rere h 


minutes, 


iwlish 


ning 


time ot 12 
ky 


produced in and 


Spanish versions. 
“Books AL” 


to the need for public library services 


for draws attention 


to support programs ol popular 
education and shows how one library 


that the Delhi 


Library. ad pilot project or 


is meeting need 


Public 
ganized by Unesco and the Govern- 
ment of India. This remarkably 
cessful project, the first public library 


suc- 


in India. served over two million per- 
first three 


and is now pointing the 


sons during its vears of 


operation 
for 


throughout India and 


LO 


way similar developments 


in other coun- 





tries where conditions are similar. 
The film is intended for showing 
to three principal kinds of audiences 
in countries and territories now with- 
out adequate public library services: 


offi- 


cials, legislators. educators. heads of 


national leaders. government 


national organizations and 


tl ils. 


groups: 
town and village offi- 
heads of 


groups, 


leaders. 
tribal 


organizations 


leaders. local 


and = hool 


teachers: the general public. 


(mong countries to which prints 
of the English 
Afghanistan. Burma. Ceylon 
Egypt. Hashe- 
India, In- 
donesia, Iraq, Israel, Korea, Liberia. 
Libya, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Thailand. Turkey. of South 
Africa. Among those to the 


French print has been sent are Bielo- 


version have been 


sent are 
China 


mite kingdom of 


' Formosa). 


Jord if}. 


{ nion 


which 


russia, Cambodia. Greece. Haiti, Iran. 
l kraine. 


while the Spanish 


Lebanon. Syria. 


\ iet Nam 
print has gone to Argentina. Bolivia. 
Brazil. Chile. Rica. 


Dominican Republic. San 


Laos. 


USSR, 


Columbia. Costa 
Ecuador. 
Honduras. 


Salvador. (uatemala. 


Vexico. 
Paraguay. | 
addition. 
ed to 


tories in 


Amer ica 


Nicaragua, Panama. Peru. 


ruguay. Venezuela. In 
the film has been distribut 
most 


non-self-governing terri- 


Asia Africa and Latin 


Readers in the Member States can 
the film their 
National Commission or. 


borrow trom UNESCO 


in non-self- 


governing territories. usually from 


the Government film service. Copies 
of the 


taining 


commentary and a leaflet con 


suggested discussion ques 


tions are available with prints of the 


film (UNESCO) 


TELEVISION: A WORLD SURVEY 
the 
the 


now 


During the past two years, 
number of television stations in 
world has tripled. There are 
970 stations, located in 38 countries, 
as against 27 1953. and 
12 mil 


1953). 


countries in 
world total of 
(24.700.000°) in 


they serve a 


lion receivers 


These facts are revealed in a new 
lL NESCO survey completed in Febru 
ary 1955 and published as Supple- 
1955 to the earlier handbook 


a u orld Survey. 


ment 


Teles iston 


The 
formation about plans to introduce 
addi 


thus covers 


supplement also gives in- 


television broadcasting in an 


tional 20 countries and 
a total of 


Ww h if h 


98 countries on every con 


tinent are concerned in one 


wav or another with television. 


Educational television is making 
strides in areas formerly covered ex 
broadcast 


clusively by commercial 


ing. while commercial television is 


making inroads in countries where 
non-commercial broadcasting held a 
13 educa 
air in the 


Vene 


controlled 


now 
the 


Columbia 


monopoly There are 


tional stations ym 


lL nited States: and 


zuela have vovernment 


non-commercial television systems: 


and other Latin American countries, 
such as Costa Rica and Uruguay, are 
planning the introduction of educa 
tional television broadcasting. On the 
ther hand. 
being established in the United King 
dom and along the borders of France. 


other 


commercial television is 


while Kuropean countries are 
ilso discussing the possible introduc- 
tion of commercial sponsorship to 
this 


communication. (I 


linance costly new medium of 


NESCO)} 


4) 





NATIONWIDE EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION EXPERIMENT 


A nationwide experiment in edu 
was carried out 


November 


Advisory 


cational teley mion 


in Canada last under the 
auspices of the Council of 
= hool National 


Film Board and the Canadian Broad 


Broadcasting, the 
casting Corporation. Programs were 
based on geography, current events, 
road safety, nature study and con- 
servation 
charts. 


film 


rlons 


The techniques used were 


maps, graphic illustrations 


models and demonstra 


clips, 
| ight 


ed whi h 


produc 
film. 
astern Canada and, a week 

Western Vono 
graphs were then prepared outlining 


the content 


programs were 


were put on and 
shown in 
later in Canada. 


of each program 


In all. 


the experiment 


205 schools 


took part in 


and more than 500 


teachers returned questionnaires 
which had been sent to them to help 
in evaluating the programs. The gene- 
that 


constitutes a 


ral conclusion was educational 


television valuable 
lear hing aid, though mors experience 
is needed to 


perfect techniques. 


Teachers expressed the opinion that 


“live programs should be produced 


whenever possible In assessing the 
value of school telecasts as a teaching 
aid, 32 per cent of the teachers rated 
medium. 


is as high, 62 per cent as 


and only six per cent as low. 


(UNESCO) 


LANGUAGE TEACHING PROJECT 


One practical application of the 
method tech- 


niques in language instruction is the 


Harvard graded direct 


successful training program in Eng- 
lish 


Japanese submarine service. at the 


given to 72 enlisted men of the 


New London Submarine Base. in the 
period February 7 to April 2, 1955. 
Those who saw the demonstration by 


Mrs. Mackey at the 


winter meeting of the Joint Planning 


Professor and 


Commission in Montreal will be par 


ticularly interested in the results of 


this experiment. 


“Though the under 


military discipline, and tardiness and 


men were 


absenteeism at classes were extreme- 
ly infrequent, classes did more than 
function smoothly: they functioned. 
after an initial period of adjustment, 


Moral 


wanted to learn 


with vigor and verve. was 


All obv iously 


and added dogged patience and pet 


high. 


severance to intelligent attention. 
They 
ability groupings could be achieved 


They 


trious and emotionally mature. It was 


welcomed sectioning when 


were cheerful, modest, indus 
gratifying to see them rewarded by a 
considerable facility in oral English 


in the second month of the course.” 


\ detailed account of this parti- 
cular project, including methods used 
may be secured 


and study material. 


from Christine Gibson. Language 
Research Incorporated, 13 Kirkland 
Mass. 


Street, Cambridge 38, 





“BRIGADOON,”” HURON VERSION 

The movies have made it possible 
for people to step back into the past, 
at least. It is the rare in- 
do this 
anyone in the 
Ontario, the 


present 


vicariously 
however. who 
at first hand. But for 
Midland. 


become the 


dividual. can 
vicinity of 


past can with 
Huron In- 


Park. 


startling rapidity—at the 


Village. Little Lake 


dian 


Phe project is sponsored jointly 
by the Y’s Men’s Club of Midland 
and the University of Western On- 
Wilfred Curator of the 
Museum of Indian Archaeology. 
Western 
the 
that 


has not been sacrificed to com- 


lario Jury. 


( niversity ot Ontario. 


was in charge of recon- 


struction, a guarantee authen- 
ticity 
visitor 
sees the type of Huron Village which 
met the eyes of the first Europeans to 
Brule. 


explorers, 


mercialism. The present-day 


Huronia Cham- 


plain. and the 


penetrate 
mission- 
traders who found a 


aries. and fur 


people forty thousand strong resid- 


ing in the area a people well de- 
ve loped in stature. farmers and trad- 
ers, experienced in politics and war, 


and widely travelled. 


550 feet long, 250 


8.000 


Phe village Is 


feet wide. and contains over 


poles in the palisaded walls and over 
250 cedar saplings in the two long 


houses and other structures. Close to 


5.000 square feet of elm bark was 





Notes 








two 
The 


village was built in three months with 


used in the construction of the 


longhouses and other structures. 


an average of four workmen. 


Nothing belonging to the Indian 


culture has been omitted, Here are 
the two longhouses, the storage pits, 
bath. 


economy of 


the village the sweat 
the look oul The 


the village is depicted in the cutting 


square, 
tree. 


fire, the grinding stone, the fish rack, 
the drying racks, the hidescraping. 
the canoe form, the stone tools, the 
making. the tobacco pat h. 

rack for 


Was packed around the In 
they 


pottery 

even the drying the moss 
which 
babies before 


dian were strap 


ped into their cradle boards. 

This 
unique tor 
to teach 


visual education project, 


Canada. has been used 


students in Western's Sum 


mer Course in Indian Archaeology 
what Indian life really implied. For 
July 
heat down upon the enclosure, each 
student actually worked at 
dian task, with the tools the 


It is one thing to read the his 


an afternoon, while the sun 
some In 
Hurons 
used 
torical records, but quite another to 
translate the verbal descriptions into 


concrete reality! 


So carefully has the 
effected that 
almost eerie atmosphere about this 
village. a kind of “Marie-Céleste™ 
Wat hing the smoke 


reconstrut 


tion been there is an 


quality lazy 


) 
) 





Longhouses, Huron Indian Village, 


the 
the summer 
that 


from burning fires curling into 


air. it 1s easy to imagine 


some mysterious event has 
merely called the Indian population 
the brief 
that will 
return to their community complete 
the 


who have turned back the historic al 


village for a 


the 


away from 


period and residents 


ly unaware of ghostly whites 


clock three hundred years and more. 


SENATE APPOINTMENT 
FOR ADULT EDUCATOR 


Twelve men and one woman 


Prime Minis- 
July 28. 1955. 


Donald Cameron. 


were made Senators by 
ter St. Laurent on 


Among them is Mr 


Director of the Department of Uni 


head of 
Arts. 


the 


[ niver- 


kxtension and 
School of 
of Alberta 
lo those 


education 


versity 
Banff 


I ine 


sity 


Canadians in 
Donald 


adult 


who know Cam- 


Little Lake Park, Midland, Ontario 


erTron 


work. 


count of his career is necessary. But 


and his no further ac- 
for the record. Donald Cameron was 


born in Devonport, England, in 
1903. He came to Canada with his 
parents at the age of three, so that he 
is, except for place of birth, Cana- 
dian in upbringing and outlook. 

In 1921, Mr. 

elected to the 
United 


appointment 


Cameron Senior 


Alberta 


Farmers 


was Legisla- 


ture member. 


This 


his 


as a 
naturally turned 


sons interest towards agricul- 
tural organizations. Donald Cameron 
President of the Junior 


later receiving a scholarship 


became 
LFA, 

from the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture to study at the 


of Alberta. 


While still an undergraduate, Mr. 
Cameron was encouraged to consider 
by 
of 


U niver- 
sity 


extension 
Corbett. then 


a career in university 


Dr. E. A. 
14 


Director 





Al. 
Corbett left to be- 
the 
Association 
Mr. Cameron 
him as Director of 


head of the Banff 
The Banff School of Arts 


has had a distinguished history. One 
of the first kind in 


Canada. it become synony 
the 


for the University of 
When Dr 
Director of 
( anadian 


| ducation. 


Extension 
berta. 
come formed 


Adult 


suct eeded 


newly 
for 
Extension and 


™ hool. 


Fine 
ventures of its 
has now 
mous throughout whole country 
high Resi- 
dence schools are slowly growing in 
but thei 


peculiar and 


with 


artistic standards. 


numbers. development 
difficult 
of su¢ h 
The Banff School is concrete 
that the feasible for 
Canada. 


rhe 
adult 
Mr. 


ment 


poses 


prob- 


lems in a country vast dis- 


tances. 


idea Ls 


proof 


good wishes of Canadian 


will 
his 


educators go out to 
(Cameron in 


but 


new appoint- 
the 


hope that his talents and experience 


with one reservation 


will not be withdrawn completely 


from education. 


APPOINTMENTS 
The CBC 
1955. carried 


of interest to adult educators. 


Times, July 17-23. 


two announcements 
“General Manager Alphonse Qui- 
of the CBC the 


appointment of Charles Jennings, 47, 


met has announced 


broadcast- 


his 


as assistant controller of 


Mr. 
duties as director of for 
the CBé The entails 
supervision of all broadcasting activi- 
ties for the CBC in the fields of radio 


ing Jennings will retain 


programs 


appointment 


and television. and continued respon 


sibility for overall program planning. 


Mr 


Jennings has been in the crea- 


tive and administrative side of pro- 
vramming since 1938. Before that he 
had a distinguished career as an an 
nouncer. His voice was heard in the 
first broadcast of the 


Parliament and in the first commer 


opening of 


Canada. 
the 
for 


voice of 


cial network broadcast in 


He became chief announcer for 
CBC in 1936 


several 


and was 


the 


known 
years as 
NATIONAL NEWS.” 


‘The 
vram 
Gillis 
tary radio programs such as Capital 
Report, Week-end Revieu Vid 
week Review; radio shows from the 
Lnited Nations: 
casts international 
in Nova Scotia, he 
Xavier 
was a regimental artillery officer dur 
ing the war and from 1945-48 studied 
at the University 


CB 


organizer. 


new talks 
He is D. 


direct 


has a pro 


Hugh 


and he will commen- 


and 
feature broad- 


affairs. Born 


is a graduate of 


and 
on 


ee 


Francis Lniversity: he 


of London, obtain- 
ing a Ph.D. in political science. He 
was an associate professor at St. 
Xavier 1948 to 1950, 
when he rejoined the army to serve 
in Korea. From the fall of 1953 un 


til recently. professor of 


| rancis from 


he was 
political science at Marymount Col- 
lege in New York. He is the author 


of Democracy in Canada, 1759-1867. 
published in 1951. 


Announcement is made by United 
Co-operatives of Ontario of the ap 
pointment of J. E. O'Meara as Mana- 
ger of the Education and Organiza 
tion Department in the Locals Sales 
Mr. O'Meara 


commenced his new duties June Ist. 


and Service Division. 


He was born at Bryson, Quebec. In 
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oS he 


Viasters 
kconomics at St. Francis 


Antigonish. 
Mr. 


Degrees 
Navy lel 
Nova Scotia. 


ser ured nis 


niversity. 


O’Meara has 
Canadian Depart 
He has 
keconomist in charge of Co 
Market Areas 
position has 
the 


co-operatives in Cana 


O20 
Since 1938 


served with the 


ment of Agriculture. heen 
Senior 
Studies 


opel ation and 


ind in this heen res 


ponsible lor national compara 


live reports or 
Ontario co operatives will remem 
his work on the survey of On 


lario co-operatives in 1946 


Vir. O Meara 


organizing of 


work 


new coO-oOpel 


will on 
live o 
supplies i! dm irket 
the 


the co 


purchasir y farn 
ing farm products and on 


pro 
}Ji 


vram otf education among 
members of 
the Ottawa 
Unions. he has 


the organization 


op ralives which are 


UCO. As 
{ ipter ol 


chairman of 
Credit 
mn very active in 
credit unions in the eastern part 
of the province. For the past thre 
years Mr. O'Meara has been 


tor of the Ontario Co oper itive ( redit 


i direc 


sSocrety 


India 
as a ine mbet ofa 


the 


In 1953 he Ceylon 
and Pakistan 


man team 


\ isited 
tour 
( anadian 


those 


sent by 
(,overnment to study co-ops ID 


Vir ()’Meara 


extensively in 


has ilso 


the L nited 
‘ opr 


| rien 


ountries 
travelled 
States 


larmer ¢ ratives 


of the 


studying 
in many states 
NON-PROFIT TRAVEL 

The first 
ed by the 
Cultural 


zation 


conducted tour arrang 
for 


a non profit organi 
the St 


newly-formed Council 
lravel 
visited Lawrence Sea 


way and Power Project on Saturday 


July 9. A group of 37 Ottawans paid 
the National 


view models of 


Research 
the pro 


ject before leaving the city by bus 


a visit to 


Council to 


Organized for the Ottawa Y MCA - 
YWCA So-kd. the excursion headed 
Mille Roches where the be- 


for tour 


gan at the Ontario Hydro develop- 


ment site. A box lunch was enjoyed 
at the 


tion 


Long Sault Rapids observa 
area. 
The 


Dawson. 


group, in charge of Frank 

Acting Manager of the 
Council, then visited Iroquois, Pres- 
cott Brockville before returning 


io Ottawa. 


and 


The Council was set up last May 
following a meeting at which organi 
zations active in the economic. social 


and cultural life of Canada were re 
presented. Those present endorsed a 
proposal to set up a non-profit travel 
that broadly 
the national 
voluntary organizations, ¢ 
expert knowledge in the 

field, and offer a 
the 


who could he 


association would — be 


based within circle of 
ommand 
technical 
that 


the 


service meets 


needs and wishes of 


peopl 
its patrons, not as a 


competitor to existing travel set 
but offering 
which is not now completely avalil- 


able. 


vices, a ty pe ot service 


Cost of such arrangements would 
be kept low by economy of manage 
ment, and with organizations under 
taking the promotional work. expen 
sive advertising and publicity need 
budgeted. 


Board 


i working committee with a view to 


not be 


An Interim was set up as 


a permanent organization to be in 


corporated in the autumn. The mem 
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ill of whom are acting in their 


pending Inco! pota- 


Chairman, 


‘ Staples, Co 
{ nion of Frank 


Overseas Manager. 


Operative Canada: 


Dawson. former 


Workers 
England: 


Association. London, 
DesBois, La 
d’Education des 
Adultes: Colin Groff, Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture: A. L. 
Hepworth, Canadian Brotherhood of 

R. Kidd. 
for Adult 
Page, Chemi 
Y ves Pilon. 
Federation of Canadian 


B. Ward. Trades 


Travel 
Romain 50- 


Canadienne 


Railway Employees |. 
\ssociation 
Garnet T. 
Institute of 4 
National 
l niversity Students: 
& Labor Congress 


Canadian 
ducation: 


cal unada: 


Breen Melvin, Co-operative L nion 


named secretary to 


Mr. 


considerable 


of Canada. 
the Board 
his 


popular 


Was 


while Dawson has 
plac ed 


in the 


experience 
and educational 
travel movements of | urope at its dis 
Further 
particulars can be obt iined from the 
Acting Manager. Room 209, 193 


Sparks Street. Ottawa 


posal as acting manage! 


UNICEF CHRISTMAS CARDS 


UNICEF greeting cards are again 
produced and sold in Canada 
United Nations 
the five 
kdy 
illustrator 
“Holiday 
Around. 


settir 


the Association 


s Vyeal designs do 
! ated hy 
| rench 


theme 


vay 
eminent 
the 

World 


Pic turing typi al childhood 


Legrand. an 
carry out 


Bound—the 


gs, the designs portray children 
last 


f mb irked on 


hour or al 


holiday 


n the classroom 


ready diver 


sions In the Ar ti ( ire le scene. Lapp 


children dash homeward for vaca 


rhe 
Japanese 
North 
learn a 
the 
teller 
| he tN 


lays. 


tion. Oriental design 
sket« hing. 


African desert. 


depic ts 
On the 


Algerian boys 


girls 


final lesson on the sands. In 
(mericas, a teacher 
the last hour of 
school for 


Guatemalan children 


turns story 


m4 hool 
the holi 


dan e to 


lor 
with out 
pipe and drum. 

This the official UN 
ilso sold for the benefit of the 
Nations Children’s 


produc ed in 


year card, 
L nited 
being 
the 


| rasconl 


Fund, is 
well as 
Antonio 
contributed the design 
the 
world surrounded by a wreath of the 
flags of the 


Canada as 
LNICEF designs. 
of Uruguay 
which pictures a polar view of 
member countries of 
the UN. A transparent tissue gives a 


key to the the flags. 

All profits the sale of 
cards will be given to UNICEF. 
lL nited Nations Children’s Fund, 


lor 


identity of 
the 
the 
An 


a box of cards will enable 


from 


ordet 


LNICEF to buy 


mH lk lor 
DDT to 


ivainst 


a week's supply ol 
1) undernourished children: 


safeguard four youngsters 


malaria for a yeat or Vat 


cine lo help protect 0) children 


ivainst tuberculosis. 
With the 
more than 90 countries 


mn child 


ampalpns Ol 


issistance of UNICEF 


are Carrying 


nutrition programs disease 


rural wel 
spending twice — thr 
value of UNicer aid. More than 32, 
(00.000 children and mothers will be 
hel ped this vear. 

Phe 
olor 
for $1.00 a 


have two of each 


PMpros ny 


lare services 


full 


ten 


cards, 
he 


box. 


lithographs d in 


sold in boxes of 
The 
of the 


in a box and the UN ecards are sup 


will 


LNICEF cards 


five designs 


plied in one design only. Both varie 


ties will be available with Season's 
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Greetings in the five official langu- 


ages of the United Nations or as plain 
note cards with no greetings. 
Illustrated brochures. describing 
the cards and explaining the project 
are also being printed and will be 
sent on request to anyone interested 


The 


mail 


brochures contain a convenient 


blank All mail orders 
National Office 
Vie | eod 


order 
sent to the 
Association. 540) 
Ottawa. 

bach 


dians are 


must be 
of the 
Street. 
more and more Cana- 


this 


making their year-end greetings serve 


year 
welcoming means of 
i double purpose and are responding 
with satisfaction to the appeal, “Let 


your greetings help a child.” 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
A national Com- 


will be held 


conferene e on 
munity Development 
November 11 through 13 at the 
Jefferson Hotel. St. Mo.. un- 
der the auspices of the Adult Educa- 
Association of the U.S.A. 


The bring to- 


vether a 


Louis. 


tion 


Conference’ will 


forum of social scientists 


and community assess 


planners, to 
adult 


community growth. Fifteen hundred 


the impact of education on 
persons are expected to attend. 
“The spectacular 
adult education in the U.S. today is 
mark on the 
community living,” 
President of 


men 


increase in 
already making a 
pattern of 
stated Dr 
the AEA 

gether to learn 


«kills in adult life 


to tackle practical problems such as 


E-ssert. 
“When 


come to- 


and acquire new 


they are inclined 
those posed by their environment. A 
growing adult education movement is 
community im- 


the surest way to 


provement. This promises to be one 


of the most significant areas of so- 


cial advancement of the next de 


cades.” 
Adult education, Dr. Essert point- 
formal 


ed out. is not confined to 


learning in 
The 


programs ol- 


programs of systematic 


schools and_ colleges. varied 
part-time educational 
fered by civic, fraternal, religious. 
welfare and service organizations are 
a significant part of the adult educa- 
Nearly 50,000,000 


Americans. according to Dr. Essert. 


tion movement. 


are currently involved in adult edu- 


cation activities. 


Outstanding programs of com- 


munity development that have been 


brought about through cooperative 


citizen activities will be described at 
The 


focus on four chief topics: 


the conference. program will 
Criteria 
of a Good Community, Obstacles f j- 
fecting the Development of the Com- 
The Role o} {dult Educa- 
Allied Interests in 
buting to the Growth of the Com- 
The 


World Affairs on the Community. 


munuy. 


tion and Contri- 


munity, and Implication of 


Preceding the Conference, work- 
shops will be held in all 48 states to 
review the status of programs to im- 
communities in those 
this 
available at the 


prove areas. 


The 


made 


results of survey will be 
Conference 
through exhibits and seminars. 


The 


continuing panel of experts, includ- 


Conference will feature a 
practitioners in 
organization. Scheduled 
Wright Mills. 
John Ivey, Dir- 
ector, Southern Regional Educational 
Board: Everett C. Preston, Director. 
Adult New State 


ing theorists and 
community 
speakers include: C. 


Columbia University: 


Education. Jersey 





Dept. of Education; Leo Perlis, Dir- 
ector. National C1O Community Ser- 
Robert Montgom- 
Texas: Richard 
of Southern Il- 
Russell, Deputy 
Technical 


vices Committee: 
Lniversity of 


Poston. 


ery. 
University 
William F. 
Director for 


linois: 
Services, 
Foreign Operations Administration: 
Howard Y. McClusky, University of 
Michigan: Cyril O. Houle. 


sity of Chicago. 


Univer- 


LEADERSHIP PROJECT 
The June Number 


Education carries a 


of Canadian 
full 
the five-year Leadership Project un- 
dertaken through a grant from the 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 


In conclusion. 


report on 


the article states: 


the Foundation grant has 
made possible for the first time an 


important degree of cooperative ef- 


fort by superintendents and inspec- 


tors of schools, English-speaking and 
French-speaking alike, from points as 
far apart as the 4,050 air miles bet- 
tween St. John’s. Newfoundland and 
Victoria, British Columbia. 

“Much 


need for 


remains to be done. The 
educational 
leadership in Canada has itself be- 
come more apparent as the values of 
the project 


such work in 


manifest. 
jut. . . even if all project activities 


have become 


and project-stimulated activities were 
suddenly to end at this moment, the 
impact of much that has been done 
would continue to be felt in im- 


proved educational 


leadership in 


local Canadian communities. 
values of the project have become 
so evident that the ten Provincial De- 
partments of which. it 


may be remarked. are cautious rath- 
other 


Education 


rather than impetuous and 


The 


organizations concerned have contri- 
buted to each of the inter-provincial 
project activities, in terms of both 
personnel and finance, to the full ex- 
tent that such participation has been 
sought.” 


MICHIGAN MISSION 
In the fall of 1954. a 


Maritime educators 


group of 

astern 
Canada and the United States under 
the auspices of the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
The purpose of the visit was to eval- 


visited 


uate “the community school program 
in selected centers in (uebec, On- 
tario, Michigan and New York State. 
in terms of its application to existing 
and future programs in New Bruns- 
wick Nova Scotia.” The group 
included: Ralph M. Guy, Principal. 
Brookfield Rural High School; C. B. 
LeGrow. Inspector of Schools. De- 
Education, 


Adult 


and 


partment of 
Klizabeth 
Division, Department of 
Halifax: Galen R. 
Shelburne Regional High School 

all from Nova Scotia: from 
New Brunswick, G. E. Bennett, Di 
rector. Port Elgin Memorial High 
School: Howard T. Douglass, Prin- 
cipal, Centreville Regional High 
School: Thelma Keirstead, Faculty 
of English, Provincial Teachers’ Col 
lege. Stanley T. 
Spicer, Director, Division of Physi- 
cal Education De- 


partment of Education, Fredericton. 


Liverpool: 
Murray. Education 
Education. 
Pierce, Principal. 


and. 


Fredericton: and 


and Recreation. 

\ detailed report of the tour has 
heen issued in mimeographed form 
ind is available from the Depart 
ment of Education. Fredericton. New 


Brunswick. 











UNITED 


WAY 


BECAUSE 


@ \ mobile working population strains family ties. 


8 City life means crowding. living among strangers. les- 
neighborly help. 


people are faced with health and recreation problems. 
© iNiness and unemployment are major threats to a family 


dependent on the weekly pay cheque. 


It is the job of our social services to prevent and rehabilitate 
the casualties of our modern way of life. Social services are 
provided through the COMMUNITY CHEST by your Red 


Feather dollars which are vitally needed. 











